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CHAPTER  I. 

"  YOU  IMPUDENT  LITTLE  MONKEY." 

Cakes  and  ale  were  going  the  evening 
the  news  reached  Riddleton  Moor  that 
the  Dancing  Master  had  won  the  Two 
Thousand.  It  was  a  great  triumph.  For 
the  stable  to  follow  up  last  year's  successes 
by  taking  the  first  great  three-year-old 
event  of  the  season  with  an  outsider, 
ridden  by  a  Riddleton  lad,  was  something 
to  boast  of.  A  hard  man  was  old  Grey- 
son  ;  but  he  told  his  wife  to  set  the  cups 

VOL.  II.  B 
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a-flowing  upon  this  occasion,  and  to  dis- 
pense Yorkshire  hospitality  to  all  comers. 

Judge  the  excitement  of  Dollie  as  she 
saw  the  boy  with  the  telegram,  mounted 
on  the  best  hack  in  the  stable,  coming  up 
the  road  at  a  hard  gallop,  and  waving 
the  yellow  tissue  triumphantly  over  his 
head. 

"Our  horse  in  a  canter!"  he  exclaimed; 
"  Bushranger  second,  Pibroch  a  bad  third. 
Here's  the  telegram,  master ;  "  and  with 
a  grin  of  exultation  he  handed  the  yellow 
paper  to  old  Grey  son. 

The  trainer  looked  leisurely  over  the 
tissue,  which  Dollie,  with  flashing  eyes, 
read  over  his  shoulder. 

"  You're  right,  father  ;  you  always 
stuck  to  it  he  was  a  great  horse  when  he 
liked,  and  that  Forrest  was  the  best  lad 
you  had." 

"  I  never  said  that,  my  lass.  What  I 
said  was,  that  he  could  do  more  with  the 
Dancing   Master   than   any  of   the  other 
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boys.  The  horse  is  more  used  to  him, 
you  see." 

61  It's  a  great  thing  for  Jim  Forrest  to 
win  his  first  race,  father,  isn't  it?  More 
especially  when  it  is  such  a  big  race  as 
the  Two  Thousand." 

"  Yes  ;  and  means  a  new  frock  for  you, 
Dollie,  and  another  mount  or  more  before 
the  season  is  over  for  him." 

But  not  only  had  Jim  Forrest  gone  up 
several  steps  in  the  estimation  of  the 
trainer,  but  amongst  the  myrmidons  of 
the  stable  he  was  suddenly  regarded  with 
much  respect.  He  had  achieved  at  one 
bound  the  highest  ambition  of  a  stable- 
boy's  life.  He  was  a  successful  jockey! 
What  career  might  not  be  open  in  that 
line  to  one  who  had  steered  the  winner  of 
the  Two  Thousand  to  victory  ?  And  al- 
ready they  regarded  Forrest  as  blossom- 
ing possibly  into  a  Frank  Buckle  or  Jim 
Bobinson,  or  other  of  those  dead  heroes  of 
the   saddle  that    figure  in    turf  legends. 

b2 
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There  was  great  anxiety  felt  all  round  for 
the  return  of  Butters  and  his  charge ;  but 
that  could  not  be  expected  as  yet  for  two 
or  three  days.  Although  the  Dancing 
Master  had  no  other  engagement,  Butters 
had  yet  one  or  two  other  horses  with  him, 
who  had  been  taken  to  Newmarket  with  a 
view  to  small  handicaps,  or  selling  races, 
and  so  earn  something  to  pay  for  their 
hay  and  corn. 

But  the  morning  after  the  Two 
Thousand  brought  a  letter  from  Cuthbert 
Elliston  that  excited  no  little  surprise  in 
Bill  Greyson  and  his  wife,  Dollie  alone 
had  a  glimmer  of  the  real  meaning  of 
it:  — 

u  Congratulate  you  on  your  luck,"  it 
ran  ;  "if  you  take  my  advice  you  will 
part  with  your  horse  directly  —  for,  of 
course,  he  is  now  yours.  Sir  Marmaduke 
Martindale  asked  if  he  was  for  sale,  and 
of  course  puts  the  Dancing  Master  down 
as  a  veritable  flyer,  because  he  beat  his 
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own  two  highly -tried  ones.  One  thing 
more.  You  will  get  rid  of  that  boy 
Forrest  at  once  ;  from  what  I  know  about 
him,  I  don't  choose  to  have  him  in  any 
stable  with  which  I  am  connected.  I  had 
no  idea  you  had  got  hold  of  him.  With 
kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Greyson  and  Miss 
Dollie, 

"  I  am, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  CUTHBERT  ElLISTON." 

a  Well,  that's  a  rum  start,"  as  he 
finished  the  letter.  "  What  can  he  know 
of  this  lad  Forrest  ?  Why,  the  boy's  only 
been  with  us  a  couple  of  months  or  so ; 
and  he  told  me  he  had  never  been  in  a 
racing  stable  before;  and  now  I  have 
peremptory  orders  to  discharge  him." 

"  But  you  surely  won't  do  anything 
so  unjust,  father?  Why,  he  has  just 
rendered  you  a  signal  service.  Besides, 
he  must  be  a  fine  horseman.  I  have 
heard  you  say  many  times  a  more  awk- 
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ward  horse  than  the  Dancing  Master  we 
never  had  at  Riddleton.  Surely  it  would 
be  parting  with  one  likely  to  be  of  very 
great  service  to  you.'' 

"Don't  talk  nonsense,  child.  No  trainer 
can  afford  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
keeping  a  servant  whom  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal employers  objects  to." 

Dollie  winced  at  the  word.  She  had 
accustomed  herself  to  hear  her  lover  called 
one  of  the  "  lads,"  or  u  boys,''  but  there 
was  something  very  repugnant  to  her  in 
the  term  of  u  servant,"  and  yet  she  knew 
that  he  was  just  as  much  so  as  any  one 
else  who  looked  after  horses  for  hire.  She 
was  not  a  little  put  out,  too,  at  the  idea 
of  Gerald's  leaving  Riddleton.  She  saw 
that  he  had  made  the  first  step  in  the 
career  which  she  had  marked  out  for  him, 
and  she  naturally  wished  that  that  career 
should  be  worked  out  under  her  own  eye. 
She  had  pictured  him  as  the  crack  jockey 
of  the  Riddleton  stables.     Now  he  would, 
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of  course,  have  to  leave  them,  and  pro- 
bably settle  at  Newmarket.  She  did  not 
see  very  much  of  him  as  it  was,  but  her 
opportunities  of  meeting  him  would  be 
rare  indeed  should  that  be  the  case,  so  that 
upon  the  whole  Dollie's  gratification  at 
her  lover's  triumph  was  not  altogether 
without  a  mixture  of  alloy.  Her  father 
puzzled  over  Elliston's  letter  a  good  deal. 
He  could  not  understand  it.  He  had  en- 
dured a  bitter  experience  of  stable-lads  in 
his  time,  and  the  idea  of  parting  with  a 
good  boy,  unless  for  proved  dishonesty, 
was  a  terrible  mistake  in  his  eyes.  How- 
ever, if  Mr.  Elliston  said  it  was  to  be  so, 
it  must.  There  would  be  nothing  for  it 
but  to  give  Jim  Forrest  twenty  pound  or 
so  for  his  win,  and  tell  him  he  no  longer 
required  his  services.  One  thing  Bill 
Greyson  comforted  himself  with  for  the 
somewhat  unfair  treatment  he  was  about 
to  mete  out  to  young  Forrest,  and  that 
was,  he  could  honestly  recommend  him  for 
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a  situation  in  any  other  stable,  provided 
he  failed  to  get  sufficient  employment  as  a 
jockey. 

The  end  of  the  week  brought  Butters, 
Forrest,  and  the  horses  home  from  New- 
market flushed  with  success,  for  to 
Elliston's  great  wrath  Butters,  having  no 
orders  to  the  contrary,  had  ventured  to 
put  Jim  up  again  in  one  of  the  minor 
races,  and  this  also  Forrest  had  succeeded 
in  winning,  after  exhibiting  what  the 
race-going  community  pronounced  a  very 
pretty  piece  of  riding.  He  came  back 
most  certainly  expecting  a  word  of  com- 
mendation from  the  trainer ;  that  Greyson 
was  somewhat  chary  of  such  words  he 
knew  well ;  but  he  was  assuredly  dumb- 
foundered  at  that  gentleman's  first  speech 
to  him.  Greyson  was  not  the  man  to 
dally  about  an  unpleasant  task,  and,  though 
he  honestly — could  he  have  had  his  own 
way — would  have  been  most  loth  to  part 
with  the  boy,  yet  he  felt  that  his  em- 
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plover's  orders  must  be  carried  out  with- 
out delay. 

"  Well,  my  lad,"  he  said,  as  he  greeted 
young  Forrest,  "from  all  I  hear,  both  from 
papers  and  hearsay,  you've  shown  you 
can  ride.  If  you  only  keep  steady,  and 
don't  lose  your  head,  I  fancy  your  career 
as  a  jockey  is  marked  out  for  you.  You 
remembered  what  I  told  you  about  the 
horse,  and  stuck  closely  to  it.  I  won  a 
tidy  little  stake  on  it  myself,  and  there's  a 
pony  for  you  for  riding  to  orders,"  and, 
as  he  concluded,  Greyson  put  five  five- 
pound  notes  into  Jim's  hands.  "  Mr. 
Elliston  ought  to  have  behaved  handsome 
to  you,  though  I  don't  want  to  ask  what 
he's  given  you." 

"  I  got  nothing  from  Mr.  Elliston,"  re- 
plied Jim,  proudly ;  "  not  even  thanks 
for  being  successful." 

"Well,  yes,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  you  got 
something  more  than  that.  F?e  Mr. 
Elliston's  strict  orders  to  discharge  you, 
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and  I've  no  alternative  but  to  obey  them. 
What  he  has  against  you  I've  no  idea, 
and  at  all  events  he  don't  explain  his 
reasons  to  me." 

"  I  can  guess  them  pretty  well,"  replied 
Forrest,  "but  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
I  don't  suppose  now  I  shall  have  much 
trouble  about  getting  other  employment. 
However,  I  have  to  thank  you  both  for 
giving  me  a  chance,  and  the  liberality 
with  which  you  have  rewarded  my 
success.  I  suppose  I  can  have  a  day  or 
two  to  look  round  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  my  lad,"  replied  Grey  son. 
u  We  have  got  to  part,  but  you're  not 
turned  way,  you  know." 

Gerald  felt  that  he  must  see  Dollie 
before  leaving  Riddleton,  and  that  of 
course  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about 
accomplishing.  A  letter  in  that  old  post 
office,  unlicensed  of  the  authorities,  would, 
of  course,  find  her,  and  Gerald  had  not 
much   doubt   about  her  calling    speedily 
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at  that  posle  restante  tinder  existing  cir- 
cumstances. If  a  girl  does  not  want  to 
see  and  sympathise  with  her  lover  in  his 
hour  of  triumph,  when  does  she  want  to 
see  him  ?  She's  scarcely  like  to  trouble  him 
in  the  dark  hour  of  reverse,  I  trow.  But 
Dollie  was  full  of  exultation  at  Gerald's 
success,  and  full  of  hope  for  his  future. 
Although  dashed  with  disappointment  and 
filled  with  indignation  at  the  injustice 
dealt  out  to  him  at  first,  she  had  still  the 
sense  to  see,  when  she  thought  it  over, 
that  the  best  chance  of  a  jockey  to  make 
his  way  quickly  was  to  be  resident  at 
Newmarket.  It  was  annoying  to  her 
personally  to  be  so  separated  from  her 
lover,  but  then  she  was  gifted  with  plenty 
of  common  sense,  and  reflected  how  many 
girls  had  to  wait  whilst  their  lovers  made 
incomes  sufficient  to  marry  them  on.  He 
might  be  poor,  he  might  be  earning 
his  bread  in  servile  fashion,  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  any  employer,  like  a  Hansom 
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cabman,  but  he  was  of  the  best  blood  in 
Yorkshire,  and,  say  what  you  will,  you 
can't  knock  that  conservative  idea  out  of 
the  most  radical  woman's  head.  Even 
the  broken-down  gentleman  who  has  for- 
feited his  old  station  is  always  looked 
upon  with  a  certain  respect,  little  as  it 
may  be  deserved,  by  the  women  of  a  class 
beneath  him. 

"  Oh,  Gerald  !  "  exclaimed  the  girl,  as 
she  leaned  across  the  fence  and  kissed 
him,  "  I  was  so  pleased,  dear,  when  the 
telegram  came  in.  How  good  of  that 
cross-tempered  grey  thing  to  do  his  best 
for  once." 

"A  once,  darling,  that's  made  me.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Dancing  Master  meant  to 
repay  the  debt  of  gratitude  for  all  the 
temper  and  patience  he  owes  me.  I  dare- 
say you  heard  what  Mr.  Elliston's  idea  is 
of  repaying  me  my  jockey  ship  ?  Has  he 
told  your  father  the  reason  why  he  wishes 
me  sent  away  ?  " 
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"Of  course,  he  recognised  you,  Gerald? 
But  no,  he  has  not  told  father  anything 
about  that.  I  saw  the  letter  myself.  He 
merely  says  vaguely  'from  what  he  knows 
about  you.' " 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  Dollie.  I  should 
like  to  remain  Jim  Forrest  for  the  next 
five  years,  but  I'm  afraid  my  incognito 
can  hardly  be  sustained  even  if  Elliston 
says  nothing  about  it.  You  see  there  are 
so  many  of  my  old  University  chums  still 
there,  and,  of  course,  many  of  them  come 
over  to  Newmarket.  Then  there  are  a 
good  many  other  people  who  have  known 
me  elsewhere.  And  if  I  am  to  come  off 
as  a  jockey  I  need  scarcely  say  a  great 
deal  of  my  time  must  be  passed  at  i  Head- 
quarters,' so  that  sooner  or  later  I'm 
afraid  my  recognition  is  bound  to  take 
place." 

"  I  can't  shut  my  eyes  to  what  you  say, 
Gerald,  and  though,  to  me  it  matters 
nothing,  yet  I  wish  for  your  sake,  and  the 
sake  of  your  mother  and  sister,  it  could  be 
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avoided.  Still  the  more  successful  you 
are  the  more  certain  it  is  to  happen.  In 
these  days  the  crack  jockeys  and  the 
fashionable  beauties  occupy  all  the  front 
places  in  the  photographers'  windows.  I 
want  you  to  succeed,  Gerald,  and  you 
must  make  up  your  mind  to  face  the 
notoriety  which  attends  success." 

"  Yes ;  I  fancy  it's  all  for  the  best," 
replied  Gerald.  "  You  must  forgive  my 
wincing  at  two  or  three  things.  You 
have  put  me  in  the  way  of  earning  more 
money  than  I  was  ever  likely  to  do  in  any 
other  line  ;  but  a  Rockingham  riding  pro- 
fessionally goes  rather  against  the  grain. 
Absurd  !  No  doubt.  I'm  not  very  old ; 
but  I  do  know  you  can't  afford  to  be 
proud  when  you  have  got  to  earn  your 
own  living.  It's  hard  lines  having  to 
leave  you,  Dollie." 

"  Nonsense,"  replied  the  girl;  "  it's 
only  what  all  men  do  who  get  engaged 
early  in  life." 
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u  Engaged!"  interrupted  a  voice  from 
behind.  "  Upon  my  word,  Dollie,  I 
should  very  much  like  to  know  who  you 
are  talking  to  about  being  engaged,  for- 
sooth, at  this  time  in  the  evening ;  who  is 
it,  Miss  ?  I  insist  upon  knowing,"  con- 
tinued Mrs,  Greyson,  as  Gerald,  at  an 
imploring  gesture  from  Dollie,  retreated 
precipitately  in  the  direction  of  the 
stables. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  replied  Dollie,  quietly ; 
"  some  one,  mother,  I  had  something  to 
say  to." 

"  Don't  answer  me  in  that  way,  Miss; 
go  in  and  see  about  supper  directly;  and 
we'll  soon  see  whether  your  father  thinks 
that  because  one  of  his  stable-boys  wins 
races  it  justifies  him  in  keeping  company 
with  his  daughter." 

"  If  I'm  to  be  accused  of  flirting, 
mother,  with  every  one  with  whom  I 
exchange  a  civil  word  about  the  place, 
perhaps  I'd  better  be  locked  up  at  once. 
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Yes,  I  met  young  Forrest;  and  I  was  only 
congratulating  him  on  his  success  and  on 
his  future  prospects.  Oh  dear,  no ;  not 
here,  I  know,"  she  added  with  a  little  toss 
of  her  head;  "  but  he  told  me  he  has  got 
a  good  opening,  and  you  know,  mother 
dear,"  concluded  Dollie  with  a  sweet 
smile,  "  men  are  engaged  to  ride  as  well 
as  to  marry  I" 

"  Go  along  into  the  house,  you  impu- 
dent little  monkey.  Do  you  think  I'm  a 
mole,  and  can't  see  how  things  are  going 
on  ?  This  comes  of  you  trapesing  over  to 
York,  and  trying  on  gloves  in  your  uncle's 
shop.  You've  got  that  giddy,  that  sooner 
than  not  carry  on  with  somebody  you'll 
be  for  carrying  on  with  a  stable-boy.  Go 
in,  do,  you  saucy  little  baggage ;  and  if 
your  father  allows  that  young  Forrest  to 
be  another  day  about  the  place  he's  a 
bigger  fool  than  I  take  him  to  be." 

I  don't  know  that  Dollie  was  much  per- 
turbed  by  this   threat.     She   knew  very 
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well  that  Jim  Forrest  was  already  dis- 
missed ;  and  whether,  after  her  mother's 
discovery,  he  was  permitted  to  linger  on 
another  few  days  or  so  was  likely  to  be 
of  very  little  consequence  as  far  as  their 
love  affair  was  concerned.  She  could 
never  venture  to  give  him  another  meet- 
ing now  her  mother's  suspicions  were 
aroused. 

As  for  her  father !  Well,  Dollie  knew 
he  never  was  seriously  angry  with  her  for 
twenty- four  hours;  so  that  upon  the  whole 
she  was  not  much  discomposed  by  the 
aspect  of  things. 

Mrs.  Greyson  was  as  good  as  her  word. 
Supper  over,  she  ordered  Dollie  to  bed  in 
that  peremptory  fashion  that  few  about 
her  ever  ventured  to  resist.  Her  petulant 
invalid  manner  and  ways  were  simply  the 
outcome  of  indolence,  which  her  husband 
was  too  easy  to  dispute ;  but  she  had  a 
pretty  resolute  will  of  her  own  when  she 

VOL.  II. 
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was  roused,  and  those  who  knew  her  best 
best  knew  it.  Indolent  dispositions  are 
apt  to  be  of  this  fashion  ;  like  the  kettle 
on  a  slow  fire,  they  take  some  time  to 
boil,  but  boil  over  at  last,  and  all  the  more 
wickedly,  from  the  hot  water  not  being 
quite  expected. 

Mrs.  Greyson  had  been  a  manager  in 
her  day,  and  the  subordinates  she  had 
drilled  and  disciplined  still  stood  no  little 
in  awe  of  the  missus  when  she  did  look 
into  things;  so  what  with  that  and  Dollie's 
being  now  able  to  take  her  mother's  place 
in  some  measure,  the  wheels  of  the  menage 
at  Riddleton  Moor  Farm  ran  pretty 
smoothly. 

Dollie  of  late  had  rather  rebelled 
against  the  maternal  autocracy;  but  she 
had  never  ventured  upon  quite  such  a 
flippant  rejoinder  as  to-night. 

Dollie,  after  some  slight  deliberation, 
having  yielded  to  her  mother's  mandate 
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and  retired,  Mrs.  Grey  son  at  once  ac- 
quainted her  husband  with  Dollie's  cul- 
pable conduct. 

u  Damme,"  said  Bill  Greyson,  bringing 
his  hand  heavily  down  upon  the  table, 
"  this  won't  do.  He's  a  nice  lad,  that 
young  Forrest,  and  I  won't  say  but  what 
he'll  make  a  jockey  in  time ;  but  I'm  not 
going  to  have  him  sweethearting  here 
with  Dollie  all  the  same.  Leave  him  to 
me,  Dorothy,  and  I'll  see  he  clears  out 
sharp  to-morrow." 

Mrs.  Greyson  would  rather  have  en- 
joyed dealing  with  the  audacious  Forrest 
herself ;  but  she  knew  her  husband  too 
well  to  suggest  such  a  thing.  She  reigned 
paramount  in  her  own  domain  ;  but  Bill 
Greyson  tolerated  no  interference  with 
any  of  his  own  myrmidons,  except  in  a 
very  limited  way  from  his  right-hand 
man,  Joe  Butters.  Though  a  rigid  dis- 
ciplinarian he  was  a  kind  master,  and  Jim 
Forrest  received  his  immediate  dismissal 
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next  morning  in  rather  softer  terms  than 
he  otherwise  would  have  clone  on  account 
of  having  so  successfully  passed  his  u  little- 
go." 

"  Look  here,  Forrest,"  said  the  trainer; 
u  1  told  you  that  you  might  stay  on  a  few 
days  with  me  till  you  had  arranged  where 
to  go.     I  tell  you  now  you  must  clear  out 
this  afternoon.     From  what  I  hear,   you 
came     to    Riddleton    fooling     after    my 
daughter.     Now  I'll  have  no  caterwauling 
of  that  sort.     You've  a  future  before  you 
if  you  behave  yourself  and  keep  clear  of 
drink.     One  thing  more :  take  my  advice, 
and  keep  clear  of  muslin  for  the  next  six 
or  seven  years.     It's  brought  as  many  of 
your  profession  to  grief  as  spirits.     Good- 
bye, my  lad;  and,"  added  Greyson,  as  he 
shook  hands,  u  don't  let  me  hear  of  your 
hanging  around  Riddleton." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MR.  THORNDYKE'S  CRICKET  CLUB. 

York  woke  up  in  real  earnest  when  the 
result  of  the  Two  Thousand  reached  it. 
I  don't  mean  canonical  York  exactly,  but 
that  section  that  surged  around  Harker's 
Hotel,  or  congregated  in  the  coffee-room 
of  the  Black  Swan  in  Coney  Street. 
People  congratulated  Thomas  Greyson 
on  the  extraordinary  run  of  luck  that 
was  attending  his  brother's  stable ;  but 
Yorkshire  generally  had  no  kindly  feeling 
towards  Bill  Greyson.  He  had  imparted 
the  secret  of  last  year  to  no  one,  except 
a  very  few  intimates.  He  had  not  kept 
them  out  of  the  Caterham  business  in  the 
City    and    Surburban,   and    many    of   the 
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Tykes  had  lost  their  money  both  last 
year  and  this  over  that  horse  ;  and  hardly 
a  soul  had  been  the  better  for  the  victory 
at  Newmarket. 

"  Clever  tactician,  Tom,  your  brother  ; 
but  he  moight  gie  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours a  turn,  lad,  when  he's  got  such  a 
clinking  good  thing  as  that  last.  Cuth- 
bert  Elliston,  I  reckon,  made  a  mort  of 
money  out  of  the  business.  He's  deep, 
deep  as  the  Humber  is  Elliston." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Thomas  Greyson 
protested  his  brother  had  told  him  no- 
thing, and  that  he  firmly  believed  the 
Eiddleton  people  had  won  no  money  over 
it.  Yorkshire  knew  better  than  that. 
Both  the  Grey  sons,  Elliston,  and  Sam 
Pearson  had  won  big  stakes  over  it.  A 
clever  division,  very,  said  the  denizens  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Ouse;  "they  do  not 
tell  us  mooch  afore  the  race,  that's  sar- 
tain ;  but  it's  noa  use  they're  telling  us 
afterwards  they  ain't  collared  the  brass." 
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Amongst  other  persons  upon  whose  ears 
all  this  sort  of  talk  happened  to  fall  was 
Ellen  Rockingham.  She  had  gone  into 
Mr.  Greyson's  shop,  ostensibly  to  purchase 
some  small  articles  she  needed,  but  in 
reality  quite  as  much  with  a  view  to 
coming  across  Dollie.  She  had  not  quite 
made  up  her  mind  what  she  would  say 
to  Dollie  if  she  found  her  there,  was  not 
quite  indeed  sure  that  she  would  speak 
to  her  at  all ;  but  there  was  the  fact  they 
could  get  no  news  whatever  of  Gerald, 
and  the  sole  person  who  knew  of  his 
whereabouts  was  Dollie  Greyson.  The 
girl  was  not  in  the  shop,  being,  as  we 
know,  still  at  Riddleton,  but  while  buying 
the  trifles  she  wanted  she  overheard  the 
race  for  the  Two  Thousand  discussed. 
Miss  Rockingham  honestly  cared  nothing 
for  turf  matters,  still  she  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  bosom  of  a  most  sporting  family, 
and  naturally  could  not  help  knowing 
something  about  them ;  besides,  Cuthbert 
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Elliston  and  Mr.  Sam  Pearson  were  men 
only  too  well  known  to  her,  and  whom 
she  knew  Gerald  more  than  suspected  of 
having  a  considerable  hand  in  working 
his  father's  ruin.  Once  attracted  by  the 
subject,  she  listened  to  the  discussion, 
which  there  was  no  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  speakers  to  make  confidential,  and 
gathered  from  it  a  most  unfavourable 
opinion  of  both  Dollie's  father  and  his 
employers. 

"  Yes ;  old  Bill's  never  been  in  the 
habit  of  letting  his  neighbours  stand  in 
with  his  '  good  things,'  but  if  ever  he 
ought  to  have  given  a  man  a  hint  it  was 
over  the  last  Leger.  He  knew  how  deep 
the  poor  Squire  was  in  the  swim  that  went 
for  Caterham,  and  Rockingham  had  been 
a  rare  good  friend  to  him  in  his  early 
days.  He  ought  to  have  told  him  to  save 
himself  over  Phaeton." 

"  Yes,  indeed  ;  but  those  Riddleton 
people  think  only  of  the  money,  and  don't 
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care  how,  or  from  whom,  they  get  it.  By 
the  way,  Grey  son's  brought  out  a  new 
lacl  as  well  as  a  new  three-year-old.  The 
papers  say  that  boy  Forrest  promises  to 
be  as  good  as  the  horse." 

And  this  was  the  first  Ellen  was  des- 
tined to  hear  of  her  brother's  new  career, 
and  little  did  she  dream  then  who  Forrest 
was.  In  fact,  so  mechanically  did  the 
name  fall  upon  her  ear  that  when  next 
she  heard  it  she  failed  to  recognise  it. 

"  Well,  Miss  Rockingham,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Thorn  dyke,  who  had  just  entered  the 
shop  and  caught  just  enough  of  the  con- 
versation to  become  aware  that  the  late 
race  at  Newmarket  was  under  discussion, 
"■I  presume  you  have  enough  county 
patriotism  to  be  proud  of  Yorkshire's 
triumph  over  the  Southron.  I  own  I'm 
always  glad  when  those  Newmarket  people 
get  beaten  on  their  own  dunghill.  They 
give  themselves  such  tremendous  airs,  and 
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think  that  no  one  can  train  a  horse  except 
on  the  Heath." 

"  Surely,  Mr.  Thorndyke,  you  don't 
approve  of  racing  ?  I  know  you  go  very 
far  on  the  subject  of  field-sports,  but  not 
quite  so  far  as  that,  surely.'' 

"  If  you  mean  do  I  go  racing,  certainly 
not,  although  I  can  see  no  harm  in  one 
of  my  cloth  doing  so  once  in  a  way ; 
but  I  did  a  good  deal  as  a  young  man, 
and  I  still  cannot  help  watching  it  in  the 
papers." 

Ellen  could  not  understand  Mr.  Thorn- 
dyke  ;  that  he  should  entertain  these 
extraordinary  opinions  and  yet  be  a  re- 
spected and  popular  parish  priest,  as  she 
knew  him  to  be,  was  inexplicable  to  her. 
It  was  so  contrary  to  the  views  of  the 
religious  sect  with  which  she  had  elected 
to  identify  herself. 

"  Will  you  come  to  my  tea  and  turn- 
out  next    Thursday,    Miss   Rockingham  ? 
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It's  simply  the  opening  of  my  cricket  club 
for  the  season.  I  entertain  somewhat 
more  substantially  than  tea,  though.  A 
few  of  my  friends,  also,  are  kind  enough 
to  patronise  me.  Durnford,  with  whom 
I  dined  last  night,  for  one  has  promised 
to  come." 

Ellen  stared.  She  knew  that  the  new 
canon  had  already  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion in  York  of  being  very  fastidious  in 
the  choice  both  of  his  friends  and  his 
cook,  and  that  to  be  one  of  his  intimates 
was  already  regarded  as  a  social  distinc- 
tion. 

"  You  look  amazed,  Miss  Rockingham, 
at  my  being  a  friend  of  Durnford' s.  Our 
views,  certainly,  are  not  similar,  but  he's 
a  clever  man  and  tolerant,  and  by  no 
means  thinks  it  incumbent  that  every  one 
should  be  of  his  way  of  thinking.  Or," 
he  continued,  laughing,  tl  do  you  think 
it  is  a  hankering  after  the  fleshpots,  and 
that  the  canon's  cook  reconciles  me  to  the 
canon's    opinions  ?      A    good    dinner    is 
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better  than  a  bad  one,  and  a  full  man 
is  ever  more  open-handed  than  a  fasting 
one.  Brushley,  no  doubt,  tells  you  enjoy- 
ment of  the  superfluities  is  wrong.  Life 
without  its  superfluities  would  be  a  very 
dull  business.  Come  to  my  party,  Miss 
Rockingham,  and  witness  the  full  measure 
of  my  iniquities.  You  will  be  a  check 
upon  me,  remember." 

And  then  Ellen  promised  to  go,  and 
bade  him  good-bye  with  a  friendly  little 
nod. 

It  was  not  particularly  curious  what 
had  brought  about  the  intimacy  between 
the  two  men.  Mr.  Durnford  was  careless 
who  he  became  friends  with  as  long  as 
there  was  something  in  them.  He  had 
all  the  tolerance  of  opinion  that  a  man 
accustomed  to  mix  in  the  great  London 
whirlpool  usually  acquires.  He  admired 
Thorndyke's  straightforward  fearless  cha- 
racter, and  recognised  his  great  ability. 
The  canon  was,  in  his  courtly  way,  quite 
as  fearless  as  Thorndyke,  but  he  was  not 
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quite  so  outspoken.  The  world  had  mar- 
velled much  when  Mr.  Durnford  accepted 
advancement  other  than  metropolitan,  but 
there  are  always  wheels  within  wheels, 
and  Mr.  Durnford  was  privately  informed 
it  was  merely  a  stepping-stone  to  some- 
thing better,  so  he  accepted  an  excellent 
country  living  a  few  miles  from  York  and 
a  stall  in  the  Minster,  put  a  curate  into 
the  rectory,  and  took  up  his  own  resi- 
dence for  the  most  part  within  the  city. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  June,  the  week 
between  Epsom  and  Ascot,  when  Miss 
Rockingham  started  off  to  keep  tryst  with 
John  Thorndyke,  and  be  present  at  the 
opening  day  of  his  parish  cricket  club. 
Only  the  week  before  the  racing  com- 
munity had  been  electrified  by  the  new 
boy  from  the  Riddleton  stable  actually 
getting  third  for  the  Derby  on  a  little- 
fancied  outsider,  and  there  were  not 
wanted  good  judges  who  declared  that 
Young    Forrest    fairly    outrode    Blackton 
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for  the  place,  and  Blackton  was  not  only 
considered  a  good  jockey,  but  it  was  well 
known  had  stringent  orders  to  be  in  the 
first  three  if  possible.  People  talked  about 
this  in  York  a  good  deal,  and  hailed  the 
advent  of  another  great  north-country 
jockey,  who  should  be  famous  as  Bill 
Scott,  Job  Marson,  or  Frank  Butler  in  a 
short  time.  Greyson  was  congratulated 
on  having  found,  not  only  the  horse  but 
the  man,  and  then  folks  began  to  inquire 
why  it  was  that  Jim  Forrest  had  not 
ridden  the  Dancing  Master,  instead  of  an 
outsider  like  Trumpet  Major,  on  which  it 
oozed  out  Forrest  had  set  up  his  tent  at 
Newmarket,  and  severed  all  connection 
with  the  Riddleton  stable. 

Miss  Rockingham  arrives  at  the  cricket  - 
field,  and  is  welcomed  by  John  Thorn- 
dyke  in  most  unclerical  costume.  A 
loose  black  surtout  over  his  flannels  is  all 
the  acknowledgment  the  rector  pays  to 
his  cloth. 
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"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  going 
to  play?"  said  Ellen,  smiling,  as  she 
shook  hands,  for  even  she,  it  not  being 
Sunday,  saw  nothing  extraordinary  in  his 
doing  so. 

"  Yes.  To  tell  you  the  truth  it's  a  sort 
of  pious  fraud,  Miss  Rockingham.  You 
see  my  folks  don't  like  the  opening  match 
without  '  parson's  in  it.'  So  he  always  is, 
and  is  very  unlucky,  too.  You'll  see 
what  a  duffer  I  am  to-day.  The  fact  is, 
you  can't  make  a  good  score  and  look  after 
your  guests,  and  some  other  fellow  always 
has  to  fag  out  for  me — Oh,  Durnford,  you 
remember  Miss  Rockingham  ?" 

i ''  Could  any  one  but  an  extreme  Radical 
like  you  presume  to  ask  such  a  question  ? 
But  there's  nothing  a  Radical  won't  ask." 

"  Yes,  we  are  always  desirous  of  ac- 
quiring information,  whilst  you  dear  old 
Conservatives  forget  nothing  and  learn 
nothing." 

"  Now,  my  dear  Thorndyke,  you  know 
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you  only  ask  questions  to  annoy  people, 
and  it  is  usually  successful.  One  either 
don't  want  to  give  information  or  hasn't 
any  to  give.  A  wise  man  hates  con- 
fessing ignorance." 

"Well,"  laughed  Thorndyke,  "my 
present  business  is  to  get  a  few  runs,  so  I 
shall  leave  Miss  Rockingham  in  your 
charge." 

"  Quite  right.  Go  and  get  your  few 
runs — can't  be  too  few  for  the  sake  of 
your  guests,  who  for  once  are  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  your  Liberal  principles." 

"Is  Mr.  Thorndyke  really  a  Radical  ?" 
inquired  Miss  Rockingham. 

"Yes;  and  so  are  sensible  men  of  all 
denominations  in  reality,  if  by  Radicalism 
you  mean  that  the  world  can't  stand  still. 
Ah !  well  hit ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  their 
host  sent  a  ball  to  leg  for  four.  "  Let's 
wait  a  minute  and  watch  the  game. 
Thorndyke  is  a  really  fine  player." 

Two  or  three  more  slashing  hits,   and 
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then  the  Rector  skyed  one  which  his 
opponents  promptly  secured.  A  little 
ovation  greeted  his  return  to  the  tent,  not 
on  account  of  the  half-score  runs  or  so  he 
had  made,  but  as  a  testimony  to  his 
popularity. 

"  Dear  me,  Thorndyke,  I  congratulate 
you,"  said  Mr.  Durnford,  with* a  twinkle 
in  his  eye.  "  I  had  no  idea  you  were 
such  a  hand  at  lifting  them." 

"  I  always  like  to  ascertain  in  these 
practice  matches  what  the  fielding's  like," 
rejoined  the  rector.  u  I  know  now  these 
fellows  can  catch." 

John  Thorndyke's  lunch  was  a  great 
success.  There  were  at  least  fifty  people 
sat  down  in  the  tent,  consisting  of  the 
elevens,  the  leading  people  in  his  parish, 
and  a  few  personal  friends  like  herself  and 
Mr.  Durnford. 

Miss  Rockingham  could  not  but  see 
what  a  popular  man  with  his  people  this, 
in  her  eyes,  most  unorthodox  clergyman 
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was.  It  puzzled  her.  Could  this  man,  so 
utterly  unlike  what  she  was  accustomed  to 
regard  as  one  having  religion,  really  have 
the  welfare  of  those  confided  to  his  charge 
at  heart  ?  Still  it  was  evident  that  he 
knew  every  one,  and,  from  a  word  that 
dropped  here  and  there,  had,  besides  a 
personal,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
lives.  She  knew  that,  though  he  preached 
in  what  was  to  her  most  unconventional 
fashion,  yet  his  words  went  home, 
and  his  congregation  listened  with  rapt 
attention  to  those  short  stirring  addresses. 
Was  this  man  doing  as  much  good, 
according  to  his  lights,  as  those  more 
rigid  and  ascetic  clergymen  with  whom 
she  had  been  so  far  associated  ? 

She  ventured,  as  they  strolled  about 
after  luncheon,  to  put  a  question  to  this 
effect  to  Mr.  Durnford. 

"  We  have  all  our  way  of  attaining  an 
end,  Miss  Rockingham,"  replied  the 
canon,  "but  I  wish  I  could  think  I  did 
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half  as  much  good  as  Thorndyke.  I  will 
tell  you  a  little  story.  Before  he  came 
here  Thorndyke  had  charge  of  a  poor 
parish  in  East  London.  Calling  one  day 
on  an  artisan  who  was  just  recovering 
from  a  long  illness,  he  found  the  poor 
fellow  unusually  despondent.  An  ex- 
cellent opening  for  work  had  presented 
itself,  but  all  his  wardrobe  was  in  pawn, 
and  he  had  no  decent  clothes  in  which  to 
apply  for  it.  There  was  no  time  to  be 
lost  or  it  would  be  gone.  Thorndyke  rose 
to  the  emergency.  He  quietly  divested 
himself  of  the  best  part  of  his  raiment, 
insisted  upon  the  convalescent  man 
putting  on  the  clothes  he  took  off,  and 
then  awaited  his  return.  The  man's 
application  was  successful,  thanks  to 
Thorndyke's  promptitude;  he  was  just  in 
time  to  secure  the  situation  he  coveted. 
No  one  ever  heard  our  friend  allude  to 
it,  but  the  working-men  of  that  district 
have  by  no  means  been  so  reticent,  and 
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the  incident    gave  Thorndyke  the    most 
unbounded  influence  over  them." 

Miss  Rockingham  was  as  much  im- 
pressed with  this  story  of  John  Thorn- 
dyke  as  his  late  parishioners,  and  turned 
it  over  in  her  mind  many  times. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

NEWMARKET. 

Jim  Forrest  has  taken  up  his  residence  at 
the  Turf  metropolis,  and  settled  down 
steadiiy  to  the  profession  he  has  adopted. 
He  has  no  cause  to  complain,  for  he  gets 
a  fair  share  of  riding  already,  and  that 
share  is  gradually  increasing.  Still,  his 
practice  lies  at  present  amongst  the  smaller 
patrons  of  the  turf,  and  though  he  is 
building  up  a  solid  reputation  of  being  a 
safe  and  capable  jockey,  who  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  do  his  horse  justice,  still  his 
opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself 
since  the  Derby  have  been  rare.  He  won 
one  or  two  small  races  at  Ascot,  but  when 
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he  took  part  in  the  fray  for  the  bigger 
prizes  he  generally  had  something  under 
him  that  had  little  or  no  chance  to  win. 
Still,  he  lived  like  an  anchorite  for  fear 
of  putting  on  weight,  took  lots  of  exercise, 
and  conscientiously  did  his  best  with  any 
animal  entrusted  to  him.  Yet,  so  far,  it 
did  not  give  much  promise  of  becoming  a 
lucrative  profession  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. For  his  great  coup,  winning  the 
Two  Thousand,  Cuthbert  Elliston  had 
given  nothing,  and  Gerald  felt  much  re- 
lieved that  it  was  so.  He  would  rather 
not  take  money,  even  if  honestly  earned, 
from  the  cousin  he  detested.  His  brilliant 
finish  in  the  Derby  had  been  equally  un- 
remunerated.  The  owner  of  his  mount 
there  had  no  idea  his  horse  was  so  good, 
and  was  proportionately  indignant  at  hav- 
ing him  exposed,  to  say,  nothing,  more- 
over, of  his  having  backed  the  horse 
Blackton  rode  heavily  for  a  place.  His 
only  comment  on  young  Forrest's  riding 
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was  that  Cl  It  was  a  piece  of  d d  offi- 

ciousness."  Still,  Jim  heard  daily  now  of 
the  large  gratuities  which  the  more  fortu- 
nate of  his  compeers  received  for  winning 
big  races,  and,  cheerfully  remembering 
Bill  Greyson's  parting  words,  hoped  that 
his  turn  would  come. 

He  was  returning  to  his  modest  apart- 
ments one  evening  after  a  long  stretch 
across  the  Heath,  for  in  default  of  having 
any  horse  to  ride  gallops  he  spent  a  good 
deal  of  his  time  walking  over  and  study- 


ing 


the  different  courses  at  Newmarket 


when  he  was  suddenly  hailed  by  a  smart- 
looking  groom. 

u  I  say,  you're  Jim  Forrest,  ain't 
you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Jim,  sententiously. 
«  What  next  ?  " 

"Well,  you're  to  come  up  to  master's 
this  evening — he  wants  to  see  you — Pan- 
ton  Lodge.     Sir  Marmaduke  Martindale, 
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you  know.     Shall  I  say  you'll  be  there 
about  nine  ?  " 

"Yes,     say    I'll     be     there,"     replied 
Forrest, 

As  the  groom  walked  away  whistling, 
he  marvelled  much  what  it  might  portend. 
It  might  mean  getting  some  small  share 
of  Sir  Marmaduke's  riding,  for  the  baronet 
was  racing  on  so  large    a  scale  that   he 
constantly  had  more  work  than  the   re- 
cognised    jockey    of     his    stable     could 
manage.     Jim  was  thoroughly  awake  to 
the   advantage   of    being  affiliated    to    a 
great  establishment  like  Sir  Marmaduke's, 
and   felt   grateful  that   the    baronet   had 
been  a  little  before  his  own  time  at  Cam- 
bridge, so  that  he  ran  no  risk  of  being 
recognised.     Man   is    something  like  the 
ostrich,  and  when  he  has  put  his  head  in 
the    sand   thinks   nobody   will    recognise 
him.     Already   it   was    whispered    about 
the   singular  likeness  of  Jim    Forrest  to 
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young  Rockingham  of  Trinity,  u  fellow, 
you  know,  whose  father  died  the  other 
day  and  left  nothing  behind  him — gone 
through  every  stick  and  acre,  bedad,  sir." 
Gerald  had  been  of  course  well  known  at 
both  Rugby  and  Cambridge,  and  some  of 
his  old  associates  had  of  course  seen  him 
in  his  altered  circumstances,  and,  though 
rather  puzzled  by  the  silk  jacket  and 
jockey  cap,  were  much  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  Jim  Forrest  and  Gerald  Rock- 
ingham were  one.  A  subject  this  much 
canvassed  late  at  night  in  club  smoking- 
rooms,  resulting  in  opinion  misty  as  the 
tobacco  wreaths  from  which  it  was 
evolved.  That  a  racing  man  like  Sir 
Marmaduke  should  have  heard  this 
rumour  was  natural,  and  he  looked  some- 
what curiously  at  Forrest  when  the  latter 
was  ushered  into  his  sitting-room  that 
evening,  although  that  was  not  at  all  the 
subject  on  which  he  wanted  to  see  Jim. 
The  Baronet  had  tried  his  horses  pretty 
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highly  before  the  Two  Thousand.  At  six 
furlongs  Pibroch  was  considerably  the 
superior,  at  a  mile  there  was  little  to 
choose  between  them,  though  it  was  still 
Pibroch  for  choice ;  but  from  this  Sir 
Marmaduke  argued  that  Bushranger  was 
the  better  stayer.  Both  the  Newmarket 
race  and  the  Epsom  one  thoroughly  con- 
firmed that  opinion.  At  Newmarket 
Bushranger  was  beaten  easily  by  the 
Dancing  Master ;  at  Epsom  he  was  done 
a  short  neck  by  Comet.  In  the  one  place 
Pibroch  finished  a  bad  third,  in  the  other 
he  was  beaten  for  the  same  situation  by 
Jim  Forrest  on  the  outsider  Jacobite. 
From  all  this  the  Baronet  deduced  that 
the  Dancing  Master  was  a  rattling  good 
horse.  That  he  had  run  very  badly  in 
the  Derby  was  true ;  but  Sir  Marmaduke 
thought  little  of  that.  He  was  a  queer- 
tempered  animal  evidently,  not  always  to 
be  relied  on ;  and  the  Derby  day  appar- 
ently wasn't  his  day.     Now  Bushranger 
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might  or  might  not  beat  Comet  in 
the  Leger,  it  would  be  a  close  thing. 
Pibroch,  the  Baronet  felt  quite  certain, 
would  never  stay  the  course.  His  idea 
was  to,  if  possible,  buy  the  Dancing 
Master,  and  then  with  him  to  turn  the 
tables  on  Comet  at  Doncaster.  It  was 
about  this  matter  that  he  wished  to  have 
a  talk  with  Jim. 

s(  Sit  down,  Forrest,"  he  said,  "  and 
have  a  glass  of  wine :  what  shall  it  be, 
champagne  or  claret  ?  " 

"  I'll  take  a  glass  of  claret,  thank  you, 
sir,"  rejoined  Jim,  as  he  seated  himself, 
though  respectfully,  yet  with  a  certain 
easy  manner  that  attracted  the  attention, 
not  only  of  Sir  Marmaduke,  but  his  two 
guests.  One  of  these,  a  wiry  little  man, 
with  dark,  bead-like  eyes,  and  dressed  in 
a  single-breasted  pepper-and-salt  riding- 
coat,  with  a  white  cashmere  scarf,  exqui- 
sitely folded,  and  held  together  by  a  plain 
gold   horse-shoe  pin,  was  Mr.  Pipes,  his 
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trainer ;  the  other,  a  tall,  blonde,  lazy- 
looking  man,  about  eight-and-twenty,  was 
Captain  Farrington,  of  "  Lhnmer's  Own," 
as  the  distinguished  Lancer  regiment  to 
which  he  belonged  were  habitually  termed, 
from  their  traditional  devotion  to  that 
hostelrie.  An  imperturbable  plunger 
on  racecourse  or  gaming  table,  perfectly 
unmoved  at  either  victory  or  disaster ; 
one  whom  it  took  a  good  deal  to  move 
or  astonish,  innumerable  as  were  the 
opportunities  he  gave  himself  in  that 
direction. 

"  I  want  to  know,  Forrest,"  said  Sir 
Marmaduke,  after  he  had  allowed  Jim  a 
minute  or  two  in  which  to  sip  his  claret, 
"  who  owns  the  Dancing  Master.  Of 
course  I  know  he  ran  in  Mr.  Elliston's 
name  at  Epsom ;  but  he  told  me  when  the 
horse  won  '  The  Guineas  '  he  wasn't  his." 

u  He's  Mr.  Greyson's,  sir." 

"  What,  the  trainer's,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Mr.  Elliston  gave  him  to  Mr. 
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Greyson  before  the  horse  won  at  New- 
market." 

"  Is  he  for  sale  ?  "  inquired  Sir  Marma- 
duke. 

"I  can't  say,  sir.  I  believe  him  to  be 
Mr.  Grey  son's  at  this  time." 

"Why  didn't  you  ride  him  in  the 
Derby  ?  "  inquired  the  Baronet  sharply. 

u  I  had  left  the  Biddleton  stable,  sir; 
and  wasn't  asked  to  take  charge  of  him  in 
the  Epsom  race." 

(t  How  do  you  account  for  the  display 
he  made  there  ?  " 

"  He  wouldn't  try,  I  suppose ;  he's  a 
queer-tempered  one,  Sir  Marmaduke." 

"  Ah!  well,  never  mind  him.  Have  you 
any  objection  to  telling  me  why  you  left 
the  Biddleton  stable  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  that,"  replied  For- 
rest, bluntly. 

8<  You  were  discharged,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly.  I  was  sent  away  for 
neither  misconduct  nor  incapacity  ;  and.  if 
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you  think  it  worth  while  to  write  to  Mr. 
Grey  son,  he  will,  I  am  sure,  give  me  an 
excellent  character ;  but  I'm  afraid,  Sir 
Marmaduke,  you  can't  do  much  for  me. 
Blackton  does  all  your  riding ;  although, 
if  you  could  recommend  me  to  some  of 
your  friends,  I  should  be  obliged." 

u  Give  you  a  turn  myself,  Forrest," 
drawled  Farrington,  "  when  you  want  a 
little  exercise.  The  four  or  five  I  keep  in 
training  never  win,  but  are  just  useful 
when  you  want  to  see  a  race." 

The  captain  so  far  spoke  truth.  The 
few  he  had  in  training  were  very  mode- 
rate, but  there  was  no  cleverer  hand  on 
the  turf  in  placing  horses  in  small  selling 
races  than  he  was,  or  anybody  who  backed 
them  much  more  heavily  than  he  did. 

Sir  Marmaduke  meanwhile  had  been 
musing  as  to  whether  there  was  any  truth 
in  the  rumour  that  young  Forrest  was  a 
gentleman  by  birth.  He  noticed  the  re- 
finement of  his  manner,  the  neatness  of 
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his  dress,  and  lastly,  that  his  speech  was 
by  no  means  that  of  the  class  he  affected 
to  belong  to.  He  began  to  think  that 
rumour  for  once  had  not  been  so  very  far 
out. 

"I  tell  you  what,  Forrest,"  he  said,  at 
length ;  "  I've  got  rather  more  riding 
than  Blackton  can  manage,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally strewn  about  now.  If  you  like  to 
take  a  moderate  retainer — say  a  hundred 
a  year — to  ride  the  second  strings,  you 
shall  have  what  there  is  of  it  that  lies 
within  your  weight." 

"  I  shall  only  be  too  glad,  Sir  Marma- 
duke." 

u  Remember  that  entitles  me  to  first 
call  on  your  services.  You  can  accept  no 
other  mount  if  I  want  you." 

6i  I  understand  it  so." 

a  Very  well ;  then  that's  a  bargain. 
You've  nothing  to  do  now  but  send  Pipes 
there  your  address,  and  be  wherever  he 
orders  you,  ready  to  ride." 
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"  Yes,  and  thank  you.  Sir  Marmaduke, 
once  more.  Gallops,  Mr.  Pipes,  of  course, 
I  shall  be  too  glad  also  to  ride  if  wanted. 
I  can't  have  too  much  practice." 

"  You're  right  there,  Forrest,"  said  the 
trainer,  breaking  silence  for  the  first  time. 
"  It's  the  work  on  the  exercise  ground 
that  has  made  half  our  crack  jockeys.  If 
you  like  to  throw  that  in  the  contract, 
there'll  probably  be  something  for  you  to 
rasp  up  most  mornings.'' 

"I'll  call  up,  Mr.  Pipes ;  and  now  Sir 
Marmaduke,  with  many  thanks,  I'll  say 
good  night.     Good  night,  sir." 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Forrest,"  replied 
Farrington,  without  thinking.  "  By 
Jove,"  he  said,  as  the  door  closed  behind 
Jim,  "  the  fellow  made  me  clean  forget  he 
was  only  a  jockey." 

"Ah,"  exclaimed  Sir  Marmaduke,  "he 
struck  you  in  that  light,  did  he  ?  So  he 
did  me ;  there's  a  report  you  know, 
Charley,  that  Forrest  is  only  an  assumed 
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name,  and  that  the  lad  is  a  gentleman  by- 
birth.  Have  you  heard  anything  about 
it,  Pipes?" 

"No,  Sir  Marmaduke,  but  this  chap 
struck  me  as  a  deal  better  bred  'un  than 
they  are  mostly.  He's  no  hair  about  the 
heels,  so  to  speak." 

"Well,  anyhow  I've  done  no  harm  by 
engaging  him.  From  the  way  he  did 
Blackton  on  Pibroch  out  of  the  place  at 
Epsom,  there's  no  doubt  the  fellow  can 
ride.  And  now,  Pipes,  I'll  unfold  to  you 
my  great  conception.  I'm  going  to  buy 
the  Dancing  Master  if  I  can,  and  win  the 
Leger  with  him.  Judging  it  through  the 
Two  Thousand  running,  he  ought  to  beat 
Comet,  as  he  beat  Bushranger  much  easier 
at  Newmarket  than  Comet  bea,t  him  at 
Epsom." 

"  So  he  did,  Sir  Marmaduke.  I  should 
judge  him  a  51b.,  if  not  a  71b.,  better 
horse  than  Comet." 

VOL.  II.  E 
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"  Just  so,  Pipes  ;  and  now  let  me  point 
you  out  another  thing.  The  Dancing 
Master  runs  in  Forrest's  hands,  he  don't 
in  those  of  the  next  lad  who  steers  him ; 
we  know  he's  a  queer-tempered  horse.  It's 
just  possible  Forrest,  whom  he  knows,  is 
about  the  one  jockey  he'll  run  kind  with." 

"  Yes,  Sir  Marmaduke,  I  understand 
your  game  thoroughly;  and  I'm  not  going 
to  say  but  what  it's  a  good  one.  Diffi- 
culties there'll  be,  no  doubt,  even  if  we  do 
succeed  in  buying  the  grey." 

"  Difficulties  ?  "  said  the  Baronet.  "  Of 
what  sort,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  Well,  Sir  Marmaduke:  if  you  get  the 
horse,  I  suppose  you  mean  putting  Forrest 
up  at  Doncaster.  Blackton  will  very 
likely  give  trouble  about  that." 

"  He  will  do  as  he's  ordered,"  said  the 
baronet,  tersely. 

"  Certainly;  but  he's  engaged  as  first 
jockey  to  the  stable,  and,  if  you  put  him 
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up  on  Bushranger  instead  of  the  Dancing 
Master,  he'll  say  you're  not  acting  fair 
by  him." 

u  D n  it  all !  these  jockeys  are  get- 
ting a  deuced  deal  too  cheeky.  Does 
Blackton  think  we  can't  get  on  without 
him?', 

"I  don't  know,''  replied  the  trainer; 
"  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  fill  his 
place  just  now.  You  can  always  count 
off  those  quite  at  the  top  of  the  tree  on 
your  fingers,  and  of  course  they  all  have 
retainers  ;  and  you  can  only  get  them  if 
their  first  master  doesn't  want  them ;  and 
he  may  claim  them  at  the  last  moment 
even  then.  No ;  it  would  be  awkward  if 
Blackton  turned  sulky  and  sent  in  his 
jacket." 

"  They're  getting  a  devilish  deal  too 
bumptious,  the  whole  crew  of  them,"  re- 
torted the  baronet,  moodily. 

"By  Gad!  yes.  We  ought  to  be  em- 
powered to  birch  'em  up  to  eighteen.    Sort 
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of  law  the  Jockey  Club  should  pass  if  they 
were  any  use,"  said  Farrington,  as  he  lit 
a  fresh  cigar. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  trainer; 
"it's  your  own  fault,  a  good  deal  of  it; 
you  spoil  'em,  instead  of  keeping  them  in 
their  places.  There's  another  thing.  Sir 
Marmaduke.  The  Dancing  Master,  after 
the  beating  he  got  at  Epsom,  is — sup- 
posing him  to  be  anything  like  the  colt 
we  think  he  is — at  a  very  nice  price  at 
present.  It's  quite  evident  that  none  of 
those  connected  with  him  have  any  con- 
fidence in  him.  He  ran  unbacked  for 
the  Two  Thousand,  so  I  am  told ;  and 
Broughton  tells  me  the  stable  had  next  to 
nothing  on  him  for  the  Derby ;  but  the 
minute  he  comes  into  your  stable  you 
may  depend  on  it  he  will  become  a  great 
favourite  with  the  public,  and  you  will 
have  great  difficulty  in  backing  him  to 
win  a  good  stake." 

"Yes,  there  is  something  in  what  you 
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say,  Pipes ;  but  I  rise  to  the  occasion. 
We'll  keep  the  buy  dark,  and  leave  the 
horse  at  Greyson's." 

"  Well,  Sir  Marmakuke,  that  might  do ; 
and  please  remember  I've  nothing  in  the 
world  to  say  against  Grey  son.  A  very 
capable  man,  and  thoroughly  understands 
his  work  ;  but  there's  a  very  queer  lot 
connected  with  his  stable,  and,  if  Grey- 
son  hasn't  been  very  much  maligned, 
he's  done  some  queer  things  in  his  time. 
I  don't  say  he  wouldn't  do  the  horse  jus- 
tice ;  but  then  again,  when  Doncaster 
came  round,  we  mightn  t  find  him  quite 
so  fit  as  we  should  like  to  see  him." 

Mr.  Pipes  had  all  the  jealousies  of  his 
calling,  and  by  no  means  relished  the  idea 
of  allowing  a  horse,  the  property  of  his 
master,  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  rival 
practitioner. 

"  Pish  !  "  retorted  the  baronet;  "  you're 
as  troublesome  to  deal  with  as  you  say 
Blackton  will  be." 
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"  Excuse  me,  Sir  Marmaduke ;  I  wil- 
lingly acknowledge  Greyson's  ability.  I 
only  put  it  to  you,  do  you  think  it  advis- 
able to  leave  the  horse  in  his  hands  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  he  would  do  his  best 
for  me,  just  as  I  suppose  Blackton  will  see 
that  the  Dancing  Master  is  more  likely  to 
do  his  best  for  Forrest,  whom  the  horse 
knows,  than  he  is  for  himself." 

"  He — he — you'll  excuse  me,  Sir  Mar- 
maduke ;  but  the  idea  that  any  one  can 
make  more  of  a  horse  than  he  can,  is  the 
very  last  that  can  enter  or  be  got  into 
Blackton's  head.  No,  sir ;  amongst  the 
leading  jockeys  there  isn't  one  who  don't 
believe  he  can  give  his  brethren  seven 
pound,  and  how  much  better  he  is  than 
the  smaller  fry,  the  machine's  not  made 
that  can  calculate." 

"  It's  no  use  discussing  these  things 
further  now,"  rejoined  the  baronet,  rather 
irritably.  u  It  will  be  quite  time  enough 
to  settle  all  the  details  when  I've  bought 
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the    horse.       There's     nothing    more    to 
arrange,  I  think,  Pipes." 

"  Nothing,  I  think,  Sir  Marmaduke. 
You've  done  a  good  bit  of  business  in 
engaging  that  lad  Forrest.  I  only  hope 
you'll  be  as  fortunate  about  your  bid  for 
the  horse ;  "  and  then,  in  obedience  to  the 
baronet's  hint,  the  trainer  rose,  and,  with 
a  quiet  "  good  night,  gentlemen,"  took 
his  departure,  leaving  his  employer  and. 
Charley  Farrington  to  discuss  tobacco  and 
the  Racing  Calendar  till  far  into  the 
night. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A     SHARP     SKIRMISH. 

"  It  is  rather  a  curious  discovery,  this, 
and  I  can  hardly  imagine  Cuthbert 
Elliston  behaving,  as  I  am  told  he  did, 
to  Gerald  Rockingham  if  he  knew  of  the 
existence  of  these  little  bits  of  paper," 
muttered  Mr.  Writson  as  he  sat  in  his 
office  before  a  half-emptied  box  of  papers. 
"  I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Elliston  is  aware 
of  the  extent  of  his  liabilities !  Anyhow, 
it  is  my  duty  to  make  him  aware  of  them. 
It  is  clearly  my  business  to  recover  as 
much  of  the  money  as  I  can,  and,  though 
rumour  says  he  is  a  very  difficult  man  to  get 
money  from,  yet,  like  a  refractory  lemon, 
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when  you  get  it  in  the  squeezer,  legal 
proceedings  extract  what  juice  there  is,  as 
a  rule.  Elliston  must  be  in  funds  just 
now.  He  had  a  very  good  year  on  the 
turf,  and  he's  begun  by  winning  one  of 
the  big  races  this  year.  Men  like  him 
fluctuate  a  good  deal,  but  his  affairs  should 
be  at  the  flood  at  present.  He  must  have 
supposed  that  the  late  squire  destroyed 
these  bills,  but  even  that  would  hardly 
account  for  the  exceedingly  bitter  feeling 
Gerald  tells  me  he  displayed  towards 
them  all  almost  over  his  father's  grave. 
The  only  way  to  account  for  it  is  that 
singular  instinct  in  human  nature  which 
always  leads  us  to  hate  those  we  have 
cruelly  injured ;  and  from  what  I  gather 
in  these  papers  Cuthbert  Elliston  had  no 
little  hand  in  the  squire's  ruin.  I  wish  I 
knew  where  Mr.  Gerald  was.  I  should  like 
to  tell  him  what  I  propose  doing,  although 
his  final  instructions  were  comprehensive 
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enough.  '  Do  the  best  you  can,  Writson, 
and  recover  all  you  are  able  out  of  the 
wreck  for  my  mother  and  sister.  As  for 
me,  I  can  take  care  of  myself.'  " 

Still,  Mr.  Writson  was  so  anxious  to 
communicate  with  Gerald  before  firing  his 
first  shot  at  Elliston  that  he  sent  a  note 
down  to  Mrs.  Rockingham  to  ask  for  his 
address.  An  answer  speedily  arrived 
from  Ellen  to  the  effect  that  they  had 
no  idea  of  where  he  was,  nor  had  they 
heard  from  him  for  some  months,  and 
were  just  as  anxious  for  news  as  Mr. 
Writson  could  be.  Miss  Rockingham  had 
now  become  very  uneasy  at  her  brother's 
mysterious  silence.  Had  anything  hap- 
pened to  him  ?  What  could  have  become 
of  him  ?  It  was  so  unlike  Gerald's 
conduct  of  late  to  keep  them  in  ignorance 
of  his  movements.  There  was  but  one 
person  she  knew  of  that  seemed  to  be 
cognisant  of  them,  and,  reluctant  as  she 
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felt  to  apply  to  her  for  information,  Ellen 
at  length  determined  that  she  would  see 
Dollie  Greyson  if  she  could. 

Dollie  had  not  been  having  a  good  time 
of  it  latterly  at  Riddleton  by  any  means. 
Her  father,  it  was  true,  thought  no  more 
of   the   episode    with  Jim    Forrest    after 
that  young  gentleman's  departure ;  but  do 
you  suppose  Mrs.   Greyson  was  going  to 
let  her  daughter  off  so  easily  ?    No ;  the 
mothers   that   bore  them    don't  let  their 
girls  off  in  that  fashion  when  they  are  de- 
tected encouraging  the  ineligible.     Dollie 
was    destined    to    hear    allusions    to   her 
absorbing    interest    in   Jim  Forrest's   en- 
gagements of  all  sorts,  not  daily,  but,  like 
a  liberally  presented  tonic,  they  had  to  be 
swallowed  about  every  three  hours,  till  at 
last  Dollie's  patience  gave  way.     It  is  not 
easy  to  bear  with  a  persistent  nagger,  and 
Mrs.    Greyson    was    gifted    beyond    the 
generality  of  her  sex  in  that  way.    It  was 
not  the   first   time    that    Dollie    and  her 
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mother  had  differed  by  a  good  deal,  and 
the  girl's  pet  refuge  under  these  circum- 
stances was,  if  she  could  compass  it,  al- 
ways a  visit  to  her  uncle  Thomas  at  York. 
There  was  often  a  difficulty  about  it — Mrs. 
Greyson  violently  opposed  it,  but  Dollie 
was  cunning  of  fence,  and  persistently 
started  her  hare  every  evening,  till  at  last 
Bill  Greyson,  weary  of  the  wordy  war 
between  mother  and  daughter,  and  thirst- 
ing for  peace  and  quietness,  autocratically 
settled  the  question  with  a  sharp  "  Pack 
up  your  things  to-morrow  and  go,  in 
God's  name.  I'm  sick  of  this  perpetual 
bickering  between  you  and  your  mother." 
So  Dollie  speedily  found  herself  once 
more  installed  at  the  shop  in  Coney  Street, 
and,  after  her  wont,  taking  an  occasional 
turn  behind  the  counter.  She  kept  a  keen 
look  out  for  Miss  Rockingham,  being,  in- 
deed, quite  as  anxious  to  see  Ellen  as 
Ellen  was  to  see  her.  She  was  not  at  all 
dissatisfied  with  the  last  passage  of  arms 
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between  them,  and  held,  moreover,  this 
advantage  over  Gerald's  sister.  She  was 
in  his  confidence,  while  Ellen  was  not. 
She  knew  where  he  was,  what  he  was 
doing,  what  were  his  hopes,  and  what 
prospect  there  was  of  realising  them.  His 
last  letter,  indeed,  had  told  her  of  his 
being  retained  by  Sir  Marmaduke,  and,  of 
course,  Dollie  thoroughly  understood  that 
was  another  step  up  the  ladder.  Bill 
Greyson's  daughter  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  prestige  an  engagement  by  a 
big  stable  conferred  upon  a  young  jockey. 
Then  she  had  implicit  faith  in  her  lover, 
and  was  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  and 
one  of  the  things  she  was  anxious  to  ac- 
complish during  her  visit  to  York  was 
establishing  friendly  relations  of  some  sort 
with  Miss  Rockingham.  She  knew  that 
she  would  have  to  submit  to  being  treated 
in  a  rather  patronising  sort  of  way.  Ellen 
was  much  too  well  assured  of  her  family 
and   position    ever   to   trouble   her   head 
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about  it,  but  her  manner  to  her  inferiors, 
although  always  suave,  was  apt  to  be  a 
little  imperious,  and  Dollie  knew  that  at 
all  events,  to  start  with,  Miss  Rockingham 
would  regard  her  in  that  light,  and  Dollie, 
under  the  circumstances,  rather  chafed  at 
the  idea  of  not  meeting  her  future  sister- 
in-law  on  equal  terms. 

Much  to  her  astonishment,  Dollie  was 
interrupted  one  morning  at  her  piano  by 
an  intimation  from  her  uncle  that  Miss 
Rockingham  was  in  the  shop,  and  asking 
to  see  her.  The  girl  gave  one  glance  at 
herself  in  the  glass  over  the  fireplace,  and, 
that  being  satisfactory,  tripped  down 
stairs  to  see  her  visitor. 

"  I  am  told  you  want  to  see  me,  Miss 
Rockingham  ! "  said  Dollie,  as  she  glided 
behind  the  counter.  "  What  can  I  do  for 
you  ?  " 

Ellen  scanned  narrowly  the  girl  who 
addressed  her.  She  took  in  the  neat 
petite  figure,  the  sunny  auburn  hair,  the 
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grey  eyes,  with  their  long  curling  dark 
lashes,  and  realised  again  that  Dollie 
Greyson  was  an  unmistakeably  pretty 
girl.  Pick  her  to  pieces,  of  course,  you 
could.  Her  nose,  albeit  not  the  least  of 
the  retrousse  order,  was  not  unimpeach- 
able, and  her  mouth,  though  garnished 
with  white  regular  teeth,  was  open  to 
criticism ;  but  what  cannot  one  pull  to 
pieces  ?  Is  not  Addison  held  up  to  us  as 
a  model  of  pure  English,  and  does  not 
Cobbett  point  out  half-a-dozen  grammati- 
cal errors  in  the  great  essayist  of  Queen 
Anne's  time  ?  A  terrible  iconoclast  that 
Cobbett,  ex- sergeant  of  Her  Majesty's 
Infantry  of  the  Line,  believing  little  in 
anything  or  anybody,  and  tearing  the  veil 
from  a  good  many  brazen  images  the 
people  had  set  up. 

"  I  should  imagine,  Miss  Greyson,  you 
could  pretty  well  guess  what  I  was  desir- 
ous of  seeing  you  about.  We  have  heard 
nothing  of  my  brother  for  so  long  that  we 
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are  getting  anxious  about  him.  Besides, 
his  lawyers  wish  to  communicate  with 
him  on  business.  You  professed  the  last 
time  I  saw  you  to  know  where  he  was." 

Do! lie  felt  a  great  inclination  to  fire  up 
at  the  term  "  professed,"  but  she  gulped 
down  her  indignation,  and  answered 
quietly, 

"  I  know  where  your  brother  is,  Miss 
Rockingham,  and  am  very  glad  indeed  to 
be  able  to  tell  you  that  he  is  doing  right 
well  in  his  new  calling." 

u  What  is  he  doing?"  inquired  Ellen, 
sharply. 

"  Please  don't  think  me  rude,"  replied 
Dollie,  in  her  most  conciliatory  manner, 
"  but  I  am  pledged  to  secrecy  on  that 
point.     I  can't  tell  you — I  really  can't." 

"I  can't  suppose  that  any  pledge  of 
secrecy  you  may  have  given  can  possibly 
be  looked  on  as  applying  to  his  sister," 
rejoined  Miss  Rockingham,  loftily. 
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"  I  was  to  tell  nobody.  I  promised 
him  not." 

"  You  promised  Gerald  not,"  said  Ellen, 
slowly.  "Miss  Grey  son,  is  there  any 
place  where  I  could  speak  to  you  for  five 
minutes  in  private?  " 

"  If  you  would  step  upstairs  we  should 
not  be  interrupted,"  said  Dollie,  as  she 
motioned  to  Miss  Rockingham  to  come 
round  the  counter,  and  led  the  way  up- 
stairs. 

Ellen  glanced  round  the  drawing-room, 
to  gather,  as  women  intuitively  do,  some 
knowledge  of  this  girl's  character  from 
her  surroundings.  The  books,  the  music, 
the  nicknacks,  all  betray  to  their  sisters 
some  conception  of  what  the  presiding 
goddess  may  be  like  in  disposition  and 
pursuits,  and  Ellen  had  made  up  her 
mind  that  the  daughter  of  the  Riddleton 
trainer,  whom  she  had  heard  of  as  distin- 
guishing herself  with  the  York  and 
Ainsty,  would  undoubtedly  show  herself 
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masculine  in  her  tastes.  But  Tennyson 
and  Mrs.  Browning,  an  odd  volume  of 
Shakespeare,  one  of  George  Elliot's  novels, 
and  an  open  copy  of  "  Gil  Bias/'  were  not 
suggestive  that  way  any  more  than  the 
songs  and  music  scattered  about  the  piano ; 
and  Ellen  felt  in  a  moment  that  this  girl 
was  very  different  from  what  she  had 
hitherto  estimated  her,  and  further  that 
this  was  likely  to  be  a  much  more  serious 
affair  for  her  brother  than  she  had  as  yet 
deemed  it.  If  Dollie  combined  feminine 
attributes  and  refinement  with  her  witch- 
ing horsemanship,  she  was  fair  enough  to 
warrant  any  young  man  going  wild  about 
her. 

Dollie  motioned  her  visitor  to  a  chair, 
and  then  with  a  quiet  "  We  shall  not  be 
interrupted  here,  Miss  Rockingham,"  left 
it  for  Ellen  to  begin. 

Once  more  Ellen  was  no  little  surprised. 
"  Wherever  could  the  girl  have  picked  it 
up?"  she   wondered,    but    Dollie's   easy, 
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self-possessed  manner  was  quite  that  of  a 
lady  receiving  an  equal.  There  wasn't  a 
particle  of  pertness  or  self-assertion — it 
was  simply  the  air  of  a  lady  accustomed 
to  mix  in  the  best  society,  and  who  had 
been  used  to  receiving  morning-callers  all 
her  life. 

"  Miss  Grreyson,''  said  Ellen,  at  length, 
"  are  you  still  resolute  in  declining  to  give 
me  my  brother's  address  ?  " 

Dollie  nodded  in  the  affirmative. 

"  If  you  will  give  me  that  I  need 
trouble  you  no  further,  as  I  could  then 
ask  him  the  questions.  I  must,  if  you 
persist  in  your  refusal,  ask  him." 

u  I  cannot  give  it  you,  Miss  Rocking- 
ham, without  his  consent ;  but  I  will  write, 
if  you  like,  to  him  for  permission,  and 
tell  him  what  you  say  about  the  lawyers 
requiring  it." 

"  Would  you  mind  explaining  to  me 
how  it  is  you  are  so  deep  in  my  brother's 
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confidence?"  said  Ellen,  looking  her 
young  hostess  straight  in  the  face 

Dollie  flushed  a  little,  and  hesitated  a 
moment  before  she  replied, 

"  I  don't  know.  It  is,  perhaps,  always 
difficult  to  say  why  people  give  you  their 
confidence.  I  can  only  say  I  know  your 
brother  very  well,  Miss  Rockingham,  and 
he  has  given  it." 

u  You  are  evading  my  question.  We 
come  back  to  where  we  were  some  time 
ago.  You  don't  suppose  that  ring  and  a 
boy's  idle  gallantry  mean  anything  ?  If 
you  are  deluding  yourself  with  any  dream 
of  that  sort  it  is  only  charitable  to  awaken 
you  in  good  time.  A  flirtation  with  my 
brother,  including  an  underhand  corre- 
spondence, believe  me,  Miss  Greyson,  will 
do  your  reputation  no  good." 

u  How  dare  you  say  such  things  to 
me?"  cried  Dollie,  with  her  cheeks  in  a 
flame,    and    her    eyes    flashing.       "  You 
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know  nothing  of  what  terms  your  brother 
and  I  may  be  on." 

"  The  better  they  are  the  worse  the}^ 
are  for  you,''  retorted  Ellen,  sententiously. 

"  Miss  Rockingham,"  said  Dollie,  mas- 
tering her  temper  by  a  violent  effort, 
"  Gerald — I  mean  your  brother — never 
uttered  a  word  to  me  that  a  girl  need  be 
ashamed  to  listen  to." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Ellen;  "  still, 
nothing  but  trouble  can  come  of  it.  That 
a  Rockingham  should  marry  a  girl  in 
your  station  is,  of  course,  impossible." 

Dollie  shot  a  wicked  glance  at  her  tor- 
mentor. u  And  yet,  methinks,  I  have 
read  the  legend  of  the  Lord  of  Burleigh," 
she  retorted. 

"  Yes,"  retorted  Ellen,  tartly;  "and  we 
have  heard  of  King  Cophetua  and  the 
Beggar  Maid.  They  were  rash  enough 
to  marry  out  of  their  class,  and  make  fools 
of  themselves  ;  but  gossip  might  have  told 
you  that  we  are  ruined  ;   besides,  perhaps 
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you  may  remember  that  in  the  ballad  of 
the  Lord  of  Burleigh  the  young  lady 
never  felt  quite  comfortable  in  her  new 
position, — 

But  a  trouble  weighed  upon  her, 
And  perplexed  her  night  and  morn. 

With  the  burthen  of  an  honour 
Unto  which  she  was  not  born. 

You,  Miss  Grey  son,  will  be  marrying 
family,  but  certainly  not  property." 

"  What  have  I  ever  done  to  you,  Miss 
Rockingham,  that  you  should  taunt  me  in 
this  fashion  ?  Upon  what  terms  your 
brother  and  I  stand  exactly  you  don't 
know;  and  from  me  never  will  know.  I 
will  give  him  your  message,  and  I  fancy 
now  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  between 
us ;  "  and,  as  she  spoke,  Dollie  rose,  drew 
herself  up,  and  clearly  indicated  by  her 
manner  that  the  interview  was  at  an  end. 

To  say  that  Ellen  was  nonplussed  would 
faintly  express    Miss    Rockingham's  feel- 
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ings.  She  was  much  too  polished  of  fence 
to  show  it;  but  she  could  not  conceal  from 
herself  that  she,  Ellen  Rockingham,  had 
been  put  down  quietly  by  this  chit  of  a 
trainer's  daughter  whom  she  had  intended 
to  patronise.  There  was  nothing  left  for 
it  but  to  retreat  in  good  order.  She  bid 
Miss  Greyson  a  haughty  farewell ;  and 
reflected,  as  her  hostess  courteously  mar- 
shalled her  downstairs,  not  only  that  she 
had  taken  very  little  by  her  visit,  but  that 
the  probability  was  Gerald  was  very 
deeply  compromised  with  Dollie  Greyson. 
Dollie,  too,  was  almost  as  much  dissatis- 
fied with  the  result  of  the  interview  as 
her  visitor.  She  had  meant  to  be  con- 
ciliatory— she  had  tried  to  do  her  best  in 
that  direction  ;  but  she  felt  that,  far  from 
doing  that,  she  had  simply  incurred  that 
young  lady's  disdain  and  dislike.  That 
Ellen  now  regarded  her  as  a  designing 
hussy,  whose  head  was  turned  at  the  idea 
of  marrying  a  gentleman,  and  who  failed 
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to  realise  what  a  hopelessly  bad  specula- 
tion Gerald  was  as  a  husband. 

"  There  is  only  one  bit  of  consolation," 
murmured  Dollie,  as  she  soothed  her 
nerves  with  a  cup  of  tea;  "I  think  I've 
established  us  both  on  the  same  platform 
at  last ;  we  have,  perhaps,  a  better  chance 
of  becoming  friends  that  way  than  any 
other.  I  wish  I  had  kept  my  temper;  but 
that  Gerald  could  only  regard  me  as  a  toy 
to  amuse  his  leisure  hours  was  more  than 
flesh  and  blood  could  bear.  Gerald  shall 
scold  me  as  much  as  he  likes ;  but  to  be 
lectured  by  his  sister,  because  he  has 
fallen  in  love  with  me,  is  trying  a  girl 
rather  too  hardly. " 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  JULYS. 

But  the  long  glorious  July  days  have 
arrived,  and  with  them  come  not  only  the 
end  of  the  season  —  a  circumstance  with 
which  this  story  has  little  to  do,  but  that 
large  meeting  at  the  back  of  the  Ditch, 
where  we  all  wear  the  lightest  and  most 
unconventional  costumes,  the  slouchiest  of 
hats,  where  we  smoke  endless  cigars,  con- 
sume cup  by  the  pailful,  commit  flirtation 
unlimited,  and  back  winners  unceasingly, 
at  least,  as  Whyte-Melville  sings  (on  quite 
another  subject)  "  It  is  so  we  are  trained 
and  taught."  But,  ah  me !  these  trainers 
and  teachers  !  When  we  come  away  at  the 
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end  of  the  week  we  find  that  the  grass 
must  have  been  damp,  and  that  we  have 
caught  a  severe  cold,  that  those  buckets  of 
cup  have  not  agreed  with  us,  that  a  dozen 
cigars  a  day  make  one  feel  dreadfully 
u  chippy,"  in  the  morning,  we  have  mis- 
givings that  we  have  said  a  good  deal 
more  to  Mrs.  Golightly  than  was  quite 
discreet,  and  above  all  a  sad  conviction 
that  our  Monday's  account  is  very  much 
the  reverse  of  a  winning  one. 

Still,  what  veteran  punter  or  juvenile 
plunger  ever  misses  that  quiet  meeting  at 
the  back  of  the  Ditch  held  in  the  dog- 
days  ?  The  Golconda  of  Ascot  has  failed 
us,  and  the  Ophir  of  Goodwood  is  yet  to 
come.  That  the  racing  at  the  Newmarket 
July  Meeting  is  good  is  notorious,  and  it 
certainly  is  regarded  as  a  battle-field  upon 
which  the  hungry  backer  is  apt  to  get  the 
better  of  his  natural  enemy  the  book- 
maker. 

Sir  Marmaduke  had  been   a  prominent 
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figure  at  Ascot,  where  the  betting  had 
been  unusually  heavy.  The  Baronet's 
speculations  had  been  not  only  successful, 
but  of  a  magnitude  rarely  witnessed.  It 
was  known  that  he  had  been  a  very  heavy 
loser  this  }^ear,  notably  over  the  Two 
Thousand  and  Derby,  in  both  of  which  he 
had  supported  not  only  his  own  horses, 
but  in  the  latter  race  the  Dancing  Master 
as  well,  believing  him  to  be  a  thoroughly 
good  horse,  and  it  was  further  announced 
that  he  had  declared  it  was  only  money 
lent,  and  that  he  would  win  it  all  back 
before  Goodwood.  The  Ring  looked 
somewhat  glum  over  the  Ascot  settling ;  it 
had  been  one  of  those  sunny  weeks  so 
rarely  vouchsafed  to  the  gentlemen,  and 
most  of  the  leading  turfites  had  been  good 
winners  over  the  meetings,  whilst,  as  for 
Sir  Marmaduke,  the  bookmakers  vowed 
he  had  gone  pretty  near  to  fulfilling  his 
boast. 
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The  Baronet  was  installed  at  Panton 
Lodge,  eager  for  the  fray,  it  is  needless 
to  state,  the  day  before  the  meeting  began. 
Report  spoke  highly  of  a  flying  filly  in  his 
stable  that  was  to  make  her  debut  in  the 
July  Stakes.  Atalanta  was  said  to  be  a 
veritable  clipper.  She  was  as  good  as 
Bushranger  at  even  weights ;  she  had 
beaten  Pibroch  at  10  lbs.  ;  there  hadn't 
been  such  a  filly  seen  on  the  Heath  since 
Crucifix's  day;  these,  and  many  more  such 
canards,  were  in  the  air  concerning  her, 
and  it  was  no  secret  that  the  Baronet  had 
trusted  her  with  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
in  the  forthcoming  race. 

u  It  is  very  awkward,  Sir  Marmaduke," 
said  Mr.  Pipes,  who  had  ridden  down 
from  the  stables  as  soon  as  he  found  his 
patron  had  arrived,  and  requested  an 
audience,  u  but  it  might  have  been  worse. 
Something  might  have  happened  to  the 
filly  instead  of  to  her  jockey.'' 
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"  There's  no  chance  whatever,  I  sup- 
pose, of  Blackton  being  able  to  ride  ? " 
inquired  the  Baronet. 

"  None.  I  went  to  see  him  again  just 
before  I  came  up.  He's  quite  comfortable, 
and  there's  no  more  harm  than  a  broken 
collar.  It's  set,  and  he'll  soon  be  about 
again,  and  well  as  ever,  but  it's  no  use 
thinking  about  his  riding  this  meeting 
or  even  at  Goodwood.  The  bone  won't 
be  knit  firm  enough  to  rely  upon.'' 

"  How  did  it  happen?"  inquired  Sir 
Marmaduke. 

"  He  was  giving  Pibroch  a  pretty  sharp 
gallop,  and  the  lad,  who  was  busy  un- 
sheeting  Atalanta,  threw  the  head-piece 
over  his  shoulder — careless  young  idiot ! 
Pibroch  shied  badly  at  it,  and  shot 
Blackton  over  his  shoulder,  and  a  broken 
collar-bone  was  the  result." 

"It's  deuced  lucky,  Pipes,  I  engaged 
that  lad  Forrest  to  ride.  I  suppose  we 
must  put  him  up." 
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"  There's  nothing  else  for  it,  Sir  Mar- 
maduke.  I  don't  like  putting  a  lad  up 
with  so  little  experience,  especially  when 
I  hear  you  have  got  such  a  lot  of  money 
on  it.  But  he's  as  good  as  any  one  it's 
possible  to  get  now." 

"  And  the  filly's  all  right,  eh  ?  " 

"  She's  fit  to  run  for  her  life,  Sir  Mar- 
maduke,  and  in  my  opinion  should  win. 
One  never  can  quite  tell  in  a  field  of 
youngsters,  but  you  know  how  very  high 
we  have  tried  ours,  and  I  can  only  say, 
if  one  turns  up  to  beat  her,  it  must  be  a 
very,  very  smart  colt,  indeed." 

"  I  suppose  all  Newmarket  knows  about 
Blackton's  accident  by  this  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  I  daresay  it's  been  wired 
to  town,  besides,  only  on  my  way  here 
Broughton  hailed  me — he'd  just  arrived — 
with  *  Filly  all  right,  Pipes,  I  hope. 
They're  laying  rather  easier  odds  to-day 
in  London  against  her.'  " 

"  Ah !    gone   back   in-  the  betting,  has 
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she  ?  I  hadn't  time  to  go  down  to  Tatter- 
sail's  before  I  left.  Never  mind,  I'll  stroll 
down  to  the  Rooms  this  evening,  and  if 
any  of  the  bookmakers  open  their  mouths 
too  wide  I'll  have  another  thousand  on." 

"  Well,  Sir  Marmaduke,"  said  the 
trainer,  as  he  took  up  his  hat,  "  I  can 
only  say  Atalanta's  good  enough  to  win 
nineteen  Julys  out  of  twenty ;  and,  after 
what  we  saw  at  Epsom,  I  reckon  this  lad 
Forrest's  good  enough  to  win  on  the  best 
horse,  and  I  fancy  we  shall  see  him  do 
it  to-morrow.  By  the  way,  sir,  if  they 
give  him  a  chance  in  the  Stewards'  Cup 
at  Goodwood,  and  as  third  in  the  Two 
Thousand,  and  only  fourth  in  the  Derby, 
they  can't  put  a  big  weight  on  him, 
Pibroch  ought  to  take  a  deal  of  doing. 
He's  wonderfully  well  just  now." 

"Ah,  Pipes,  time  enough  to  think  of 
that  when  we've  got  through  this  meeting, 
and  carried  off  the  Julys." 

"I  hope  we  shan't  be  disappointed. 
Good  night,  Sir  Marmaduke.'' 
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Now  one  of  the  first  persons  to  know 
of  Blackton's  mishap  was  Cuthbert  Ellis- 
ton.  He  had  come  down  to  Newmarket 
after  his  wont  on  the  Saturday,  to  take 
stock  of  the  morning  gallops  on  the  Sun- 
day and  Monday,  and  pick  up  as  much 
information  concerning  the  horses  trained 
on  the  heath  as  he  could  manage  to  come 
by.  He  and  his  partner  Sam  Pearson 
divided  their  duties  somewhat  in  this 
fashion.  The  lawyer,  living  at  York, 
chiefly  superintended  their  horses  at  Rid- 
dleton,  and  to  him  the  collection  of  all 
racing  information  from  the  northern 
stables  was  entrusted.  The  horses  at 
Greyson's  were  chiefly  owned  jointly, 
though  each  had  one  or  two  exclusively 
his  own  individual  property.  They  some- 
times differed  about  the  policy  of  buying 
this  or  that,  and  the  Dancing  Master  had 
become  Elliston's  exclusive  property  in 
this  wise,  Pearson  having  no  fancy  for 
the  horse  while  his  partner  thought  well 
of  him.      To  Elliston  living  in  London, 
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and  so  within  easy  distance  of  Newmarket, 
the  gathering  of  news  from  the  south- 
country  stables  and  most  of  their  joint 
betting  transactions  were  intrusted,  and 
in  watching  the  gallops  on  the  Monday 
he  witnessed  Blackton's  mishap.  Of 
course,  the  two  men  constantly  amalga- 
mated, Pearson  usually  coming  south  for 
all  important  meetings,  just  as  Elliston 
went  north  for  York  and  Doncaster.  The 
two  partners  differed  in  one  thing — the 
lawyer  was  very  much  the  more  cautious 
of  the  two,  and  never  could  be  persuaded 
to  play  for  such  bold  coups  as  his  asso- 
ciate. He  might  not  win  so  big  a  stake 
as  Elliston,  but  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
Sam  Pearson  never  stood  to  be  hit  any- 
thing like  so  hard  as  his  associate. 

Cuddie  Elliston  having  had  his  quill- 
feathers  most  ruthlessly  plucked  in  the 
days  of  his  youth,  had,  when  he  turned 
hawk,  developed  that  overwhelming  ra- 
pacity that  characterises  the  dog  when  it 
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takes  to  sheep- worrying.  Like  that  relent- 
less marauder,  which  will  run  a  score  of 
sheep  to  death  to  gratify  his  carnal  desire 
for  a  leg  of  mutton,  so  would  Elliston 
stick  at  no  trifles  to  arrive  at  the  posses- 
sion of  a  hundred  pounds  ;  and  the  more 
tortuous  and  dubious  the  path  that  led 
to  its  acquirement,  the  greater  the  fascina- 
tion the  pursuit  seemed  to  present  to  him. 
To  an  old  turfite  like  Elliston  the  conse- 
quences of  Blackton's  fall  presented  them- 
selves at  once.  He  saw  the  fall  was  a 
bad  one,  that  the  jockey  was  severely 
shaken,  and  in  all  probability  would  not 
be  able  to  ride  Atalanta  the  next  day. 
The  thought  at  once  flashed  across  Ellis- 
ton what  was  to  be  got  out  of  this.  Of 
course  he  was  cm  courant  with  all  the 
rumours  concerning  the  Panton  Lodge 
crack,  but  none  knew  better  than  Elliston 
what  a  difference  the  want  of  a  cajmble 
jockey  might  make  to  a  horse's  prospects. 
He  rapidly  ran  over   in  his    mind    who 
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Bobbie  Pipes,  as  he  called  him,  could  get 
to  take  Blackton's  place.  He  knew  the 
riding  obligations  of  all  the  leading  horse- 
men at  Newmarket,  and  speedily  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Pipes  would 
have  to  be  content  with  a  very  inferior 
artist  in  the  saddle  upon  this  occasion. 
Now  what  was  to  be  made  of  this  little 
bit  of  information  that  had  come  to  him 
early  and  unexpectedly  ?  To  the  majority 
of  men  it  would  seem  nothing,  but  Cuth- 
bert  Elliston's  scheming  brain  was  not 
long  before  it  evolved  something  out  of 
the  accident  that  might  tend  to  its 
owner's  advantage. 

There  was  in  the  Julys  a  horse  called 
Newsmonger,  about  which  Elliston  pos- 
sessed excellent  information.  It  had  been 
tried  considerably  above  an  average  two- 
year-old,  and  the  stable  were  very  san- 
guine about  its  chance,  should  any  mis- 
take have  been  made  with  regard  to 
Atalanta.     Tom  Pycroft,  one  of  the  half- 
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dozen  first-class  horsemen  of  the  day,  was 
the  accredited  jockey  of  the  owner,  and 
Elliston  at  once  jumped  at  the  conclusion 
that  he  would  be  something  like  71bs. 
better  than  any  rider  it  was  now  possible 
for  the  Panton  Lodge  people  to  get  hold 
of  for  their  filly.  Atalanta  might  be  a 
flyer ;  but  an  artist  like  Pycroft,  with  a 
clever  colt  like  Newsmonger  under  him, 
was  quite  likely  to  outride  whatever  boy 
Mr.  Pipes  might  now  be  able  to  pick  up. 
The  deduction  was  obvious :  he  had 
already  backed  Newsmonger  for  a  little, 
but  now  he  would  telegraph  to  town  at 
once,  and  go  for  a  rattling  good  stake 
upon  that  animal ;  and  Elliston  rode 
straight  off  to  the  office  and  acted  at  once 
upon  this  inspiration.  This  it  was  that 
had  a  depreciating  effect  upon  the  status 
of  Atalanta  in  the  price-current  on  the 
great  turf  exchange. 

Elliston  was   very  well   pleased   when 
he  found,  on  the  arrival  of  the  special, 
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that    the    filly    had    deteriorated    in    the 
London  turf  market,  and  chuckled  over 
his  own  astuteness  in  having  so  promptly 
taken  advantage  of  the  accident,  thereby 
procuring  a  longer  price   against   News- 
monger  than   was   now   obtainable ;    but 
when  he  strolled  into  the  Eooms  in  the 
evening  he  was  destined  to  be  somewhat 
put  out  of  conceit  with  the  result  of  his 
manoeuvre.     At  first  it  certainly  seemed 
as   if   Blackton's   fall  had  brought  about 
the  very  consequences  he  had  foreseen; 
but  he  forgot,  as  people  sometimes  will, 
that  he  had  contributed  not  a  little  to- 
wards the  fulfilment  of  his  own  prophecy. 
Atalanta    was    evidently   not    so   firm   a 
favourite    as    she    had    been,   while    the 
anxiety  to    back   Newsmonger  of   course 
brought   about  a  rapid   reduction  in  the 
odds  proffered  against  the  Panton  Lodge 
filly.   The  babbling  of  tongues  was  a  little 
stilled  about  eleven  by  the  entrance  of  Sir 
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Marmaduke ;  the  King  watched  eagerly 
to  see  what  he  would  do,  for  by  this  time 
Blackton's  accident  was  known  to  every 
one,  and  that  Atalanta  was  without  a 
jockey  was  the  current  gossip  of  the 
evening. 

"Want  to  back  yours,  Sir  Marmaduke?" 
said  a  knowing  little  man  with  eyes  like 
gimlets  in  their  capacity  for  going  through 
one.  u  Let  me  put  you  down  two  mon- 
keys to  one  once." 

The  baronet  shook  his  head.  Six  to 
four  had  been  the  best  offer  yesterday, 
and  now  "  Two  to  one  Atalanta "  re- 
sounded through  the  room.  Suddenly 
the  stentorian  voice  of  a  leviathan  book- 
maker from  the  hardware  country  rose 
high  above  the  din  with  the  cry  of 
u  Here's  five  thousand  to  two  Atalanta, 
or  any  part  of  it.''  Twice  was  the  offer 
repeated,  apparently  unheeded  by  Sir 
Marmaduke,    but    hardly   had    the    bold 
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speculator  shouted  his  war-cry  for  the 
third  time  than  the  baronet  quietly  re- 
joined, 

"You  can  put  it  down  to  me.  Ply  ant, 
and  twice  if  you  like." 

But  he  of  the  hardware  country  shook 
his  head,  as  he  answered,  "  Once  is  enough, 
Sir  Marniaduke." 

(C  I'll  take  two  thousand  to  a  thousand 
Atalanta,"  roared  Bob  Broughton,  and 
with  that  the  re-action  set  in  like  a  mill- 
stream,  and  another  half -hour  saw  the 
filly  once  more  firmly  established  as  first 
favourite  at  her  old  price. 

"  Have  you  heard  whom  they  have  got 
to  ride  Atalanta  ?  "  inquired  Elliston  of  a 
friend,  who  left  the  rooms  with  him. 

"  No,  and  I'm  puzzled  to  think  who  it 
can  be.  It  is  so  easy  to  say  who  it  can't, 
and  I  know  Reardon  is  going  to  run  that 
brute  Hemlock,  just  to  keep  Job  Temple 
off  the  filly's  back.  He  stands  badly 
against    her,    and    has    gone    for    News- 
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monger,  and,  as  luck  will  have  it,  has 
first  call  of  Temple.  He  never  dreamt 
of  running  Hemlock,  who  is  only  half- 
trained,  till  he  heard  of  Blackton's  acci- 
dent. Nevertheless,  from  the  way  Sir 
Marmaduke  snapped  up  Plyant,  it  looks 
as  if  they  had  got  hold  of  somebody  they 
consider  good  enough.  However,  the 
baronet's  always  sanguine,  and  may  be 
they  haven't  after  all." 

Elliston  as  he  walked  home  began  to 
fear  that  his  speculation  was  not  quite  so 
good  as  he  had  thought  it.  Still  Sir 
Marmaduke  was  a  cool  hand,  and  not 
likely  to  blench  at  a  slight  fall  in  the 
barometer.  He  had  shown  more  than 
once  that  he  could  meet  disaster  with 
quite  as  unmoved  a  front  as  he  could 
victory,  and,  though  young  in  years,  was 
already  far  too  well  versed  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  racecourse  to  expect  the  glass 
always  to  be  at  set  fair. 

Jubilant  was  Jim  Forrest  that  evening 
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when  summoned  by  Mr.  Pipes  to  an 
audience  at  the  Panton  Lodge  stables, 
adjoining  which  the  trainer's  comfortable 
house  stood,  to  find  for  what  he  was 
wanted.  It  was  a  great  chance  to  be  on 
the  crack  of  such  a  powerful  stable  in  a 
big  two-year-old  race  like  the  July  Stakes^ 
and  as  he  listened  to  Mr.  Pipes's  instruc- 
tions Jim  felt  that  he  was  on  the  verge 
of  winning  another  step  or  two  up  the 
ladder. 

"  I  reckon,  Forrest,  you'll  have  a  toler- 
able easy  job,  but  remember  men  at  the 
top  of  your  profession  have  fooled  away 
races  again  and  again  from  over-belief  of 
that  kind.  Now  pay  attention  to  what  I 
say  to  you,  and  remember  Sir  Marmaduke 
has  a  very  big  stake  on  the  result.  You're 
going  to  ride  on  one  I've  tried  as  high  as 
ever  I  did  try  one,  and  I  believe  she's  a 
thorough  stayer  besides.  I  want  you  to 
get  well  off,  and  take  a  good  place  from 
the  beginning,  and  keep  it.     Half-way  up 
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the  distance  come  right  away,  don't  ride 
her  head  off,  but  don't  let  any  of  the  old 
hands  near  you  at  the  finish.  It's  no  use 
fighting  a  race  out  with  them  before  you're 
obliged.  Some  of  the  layers  will  wear 
wry  faces  to-morrow  when  they  see  you 
up.  They've  all  heard  of  Blackton's  acci- 
dent, and  fancy  we're  fairly  heaped  for 
some  one  to  ride." 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Pipes,"  replied  Forrest, 
u  there's  no  fear  of  my  forgetting  those 
orders,  and  don't  be  afraid  of  my  attempt- 
ing a  fine  finish  unless  I'm  compelled." 

66  He's  grit,  and  will  do  his  best,"  mut- 
tered the  trainer,  as  Jim  took  his  depar- 
ture, "but  that  chap  didn't  begin  in  a 
stable,  I'll  take  my  oath." 

There  was  considerable  excitement 
when  the  saddling-bell  rang  next  day  for 
the  July  Stakes.  Atalanta  was  a  hotter 
favourite  than  ever,  and  Sir  Marmaduke 
had  completely  cowed  the  Eing  by  accept- 
ing fifteen  hundred  to  a  thousand  about 
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her  chance,  and  offering  to  go  on.     Most 
of   the   leading  bookmakers   closed   their 
volumes  as  far  as  the  filly  was  concerned, 
and  declined  even  to  make  an  offer  against 
her.     About  who  was   to  ride  her  there 
was  also  much  curiosity  and  equal  mys- 
tery.    Those  most  closely  connected  with 
the  stable  said  truthfully  that  they  did  not 
know,  but  that  Sir  Marmaduke  declared 
it  was  all  right,  and  she  would  win  easily, 
and  the  baronet  had  endorsed  this  state- 
ment by  his  transactions  in  the  betting- 
ring  an  hour  ago.     Up  go  the  numbers, 
and  then  all  the  world  knows  that  it  is 
Jim  Forrest  who  is  going  to  ride  Atalanta 
— a  young   jockey,  it  is  true,  still  it  is 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  racegoers  that 
he  won   the   Two   Thousand   on   a   very 
queer -tempered     one,     and    fairly    beat 
Blackton  himself  in  a  ding-dong  struggle 
for  third  place  at  Epsom.    Atalanta  pleases 
all    judges   who   go   to   see   her   saddled 
marvellously.      She  looks    a   galloper  all 
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over,  and  is  obviously  trained  to  the  hour. 
Shorter  and  shorter  grow  the  odds  against 
her,  till  at  last  she  is  fairly  established  at 
evens  against  the  field.  The  Newsmonger 
men  rather  lose  heart,  and  cease  support- 
ing their  horse  in  face  of  the  way  the 
money  is  literally  poured  down  upon  the 
Panton  Lodge  filly. 

As  he  canters  down  to  the  post  Jim 
discovers  with  much  satisfaction  that  he 
has  a  much  pleasanter  mount  than  he  had 
in  the  Two  Thousand.  Atalanta  is  a 
perfect  lady  as  regards  her  manners,  and 
behaves  with  the  greatest  propriety  at  the 
post.  At  the  first  attempt  the  flag  falls  to 
a  capital  start,  and,  the  filly  proving  her- 
self a  good  beginner,  enables  Jim  to  take 
a  prominent  place  in  the  van.  At  the  dis- 
tance the  comfortable  conviction  begins 
to  steal  over  him  that  he  holds  his  field 
safe,  but  riding  strictly  to  orders  he  comes 
clean  away  half-way  up,  and,  although 
Newsmonger   makes    a  gallant    effort  in 
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Py croft's  practised  hands  to  come  away 
with  him,  he  holds  his  own  but  for  a  few 
strides,  and  then  drops  back  completely 
out-paced,  leaving  Atalanta  to  run  home 
an  easy  winner  by  three  lengths. 

Backers  are  for  the  most  part  jubilant, 
but  the  Ring  receive  the  hoisting  of  the 
filly's  number  with  that  moody  silence 
wont  to  steal  over  them  for  the  moment 
when  heavily  hit,  and  that  Sir  Marmaduke 
and  his  friends  have  taken  a  very  large 
stake  out  of  the  fielders  is  well  known. 
The  Panton  Lodge  stable  held  it  one  of 
"  the  best  things  "  they  had  had  for  many 
a  day,  and  their  chief  and  his  followers 
were  very  dashing  bettors  at  any  time. 

A  queer  look  of  dismay  came  over 
Elliston's  face  when  he  saw  who  was  to 
ride  Atalanta.  He  thought  of  what  Pear- 
son had  said  at  the  Spring  Meeting.  Was 
this  boy  destined  to  cross  him  at  every 
turn,  and  avenge  his  father  ?  He  felt 
intuitively  that  he  would  win  the  Julys, 
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although  there  was  no  great  sagacity 
necessary  to  come  to  that  conclusion,  for 
although  unable  all  the  morning  to  dis- 
cover who  was  to  ride  Atalanta  he  had 
learnt  that  she  possessed  the  implicit  con- 
fidence of  the  stable,  that  she  was  very 
good-tempered  and  tractable,  and,  in 
short,  was  an  animal,  to  use  the  stereo- 
typed phrase,  that  a  child  could  ride. 
Elliston  had  seen  quite  enough  already  of 
Jim  Forrest  in  the  saddle  not  to  doubt  his 
ability  to  do  justice  to  Sir  Marmaduke's 
filly,  and  backed  it  also  for  a  little  at  the 
last.  It  was  not  that  he  had  had  such  a 
very  bad  race,  but  he  is  haunted  with  the 
superstition  that  the  strange  apparition  of 
Gerald  Rockingham  on  the  racecourse  is 
destined  to  work  his  destruction. 
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"how  very  disgraceful." 

Miss  Rockingham  was  sadly  put  out  when 
she  thought  over  her  brother's  relation 
with  Dollie.  For  a  gentleman  in  Gerald's 
position,  she  little  guessed  what  it  really 
was,  to  keep  up  such  a  farce  as  this  flirta- 
tion with  Bill  Grey  son's  daughter  was  not 
only  absurd,  but  in  very  bad  taste  to 
boot ;  besides,  he  might  find  himself  in  a 
very  awkward  scrape  if  he  was  not  careful. 
Dollie  no  doubt  was  a  designing  minx, 
and,  for  the  life  of  her,  Ellen  could  never 
have  been  made  to  see  that  a  penniless 
Rockingham,  without  a  settled  design  for 
earning  his  own  living,  was  no  great  catch 
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after  all  for  even  a  girl  like  Dollie.  How 
was  she  to  get  hold  of  Gerald's  address  ? 
It  was  high  time  somebody  spoke  seriously 
to  him  about  the  miserable  entanglement. 
Ellen,  despite  that  she  thoroughly  recog- 
nised the  change  their  father's  death  and 
altered  circumstances  had  wrought  in 
Gerald,  still  could  not  quite  resign  the 
ascendancy  of  an  elder  sister.  Two  or 
three  years'  seniority  at  one  time  of  life 
represent  at  least  half-a-dozen  between 
sister  and  brother,  and  the  former  is 
occasionally  slow  to  understand  the  latter 
claiming  independence.  We  have  all 
experience  of  some  relatives  who  stead- 
fastly ignore  that  we  have  grown  up,  and 
pester  us  with  unasked-for  advice  till  their 
or  our  own  course  be  run. 

However,  what  Miss  Rockingham  might 
have  to  say  to  her  brother  necessarily 
remained  for  the  present  unsaid,  though 
whether  that  is  altogether  to  the  benefit 
of  the  future   recipient  I  am  not   clear. 
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Sometimes,  there  is  no  doubt,  the  dose 
of  good  advice  stored  up  for  us  evapo- 
rates ;  sometimes  circumstances  occur  that 
point  out  the  futility  of  administering 
it ;  but  there  are  times  when  it  takes  a 
cumulative  tendency,  and  then  no  power 
can  prevent  the  possessor  from  favouring 
us  with  the  result  of  such  thoughtful  in- 
terest on  our  behalf. 

Ellen  was  crossing  St.  Helen's  Square 
one  morning,  still  pondering  over  what 
Gerald  might  be  doing,  and  why  he 
should  make  a  mystery  of  his  proceedings, 
when  she  ran  across  John  Thorndyke. 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Rockingham  ! 
Have  you  seen  what  a  wonderful  house 
Mr.  Grudson  is  building  out  towards 
Acomb?  You  don't  know  him,  I  sup- 
pose ?  " 

"  Only  by  name.  He  is  one  of  the  new 
people  about  here,  is  he  not  ?  Made  his- 
money  as  a  manufacturer,  I  think." 

"Yes;  but   the  family  is  well  known 

VOL.  II.  H 
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round  York,  where  they  have  been  yeo- 
man farmers  for  generations.  This  is  the 
first  of  them  who,  conforming  to  the 
sjDirit  of  the  age,  has  left  the  traditional 
groove,  and  made  his  fortune  by  so 
doing." 

"  I  am  rather  conservative  in  my  ideas, 
and  prefer  seeing  people  do  their  duty  in 
that  station  of  life  to  which  Providence 
has  called  them,"  replied  Ellen,  coldly. 

"You  are  putting  a  wrong  interpre- 
tation on  that  sentence,  and  you  know 
it,5'  rejoined  Thorndyke  seriously.  "The 
mass  of  mankind  have  to  earn  their 
bread ;  and,  according  to  their  capabilities, 
so  does  the  choice  rest  with  them  how 
they  will  do  it,  and,  providing  they  con- 
scientiously do  their  best  in  the  path  they 
have  chosen,  so  are  they  doing  their 
duty." 

"You  misunderstand  me,  Mr.  Thorn- 
dyke,"  said  Ellen,  in  some  confusion  at 
the  rebuke  she  felt  she  had  well  merited. 
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"  I  only  meant  that  I  am  opposed  to  what 
is  termed  in  these  days  the  fusion  of 
classes." 

"  Ah !  it's  useless  swimming  against  the 
stream.  All  that  rigid  demarcation  of 
classes  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  clean  gone, 
Miss  Rockingham.  Dukes  put  their  sons 
into  trade  in  these  times,  and  cotton- 
spinners  wed  with  the  Peerage,  while — 
strangest  caprice  of  all — I  see  by  the 
papers  that  a  young  fellow  of  good  family 
is  actually  getting  his  living  at  New- 
market as  a  jockey.'' 

"  How  very  disgraceful !  "  said  Ellen. 

si  Well,  I  don't  know ;  I  presume  he 
found  he  had  it  to  get,  and  perhaps  it 
was  the  work  he  was  best  fitted  for.  Any 
way  you  will  admit  it  to  be  more  honour- 
able than  living  on  his  friends." 

"Yes;  but  it's  shocking  to  think  of  a 
gentleman  in  such  a  menial  situation." 

"  I  don't  go  racing  now,"  rejoined 
Thorndyke;  "but,  from  all  I  hear,  jockeys 

li  2 
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don't  view  themselves  at  all  in  that  light. 
The  present  generation  of  racing-men  have 
utterly  spoilt  them  by  treating  them  al- 
most as  equals ;  their  heads  have  been 
turned ;  and  a  more  arrogant  set  of  little 
monkeys,  I  am  told,  don't  exist.  Still, 
Miss  Rockingham,  apropos  to  the  news- 
paper canard,  which  is  probably  mere 
gossip,  with  no  basis  of  truth  in  it ;  when 
a  man,  especially  a  gentleman,  is  suddenly 
called  on  from  circumstances  to  get  his 
own  bread  and  cheese,  it  isn't,  believe  me, 
a  matter  of  choice.  For  the  most  part  he 
has  to  take  such  work  as  falls  to  his  hand, 
and  that  he  feels  competent  to  cope  with." 
a  Yes ;  and  it  is  that  which  makes  us  so 
uneasy  about  my  brother.  That  we  are  a 
ruined  family  you  must,  of  course,  have 
heard.  We're  too  well  known  in  the  East 
'Riding  for  our  troubles  not  be  county  talk, 
and  I  may  confess  to  you  as  a  friend,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  call  you  so — thanks, 
Mr.   Thorndyke,  but  I  don't  require  pro- 
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testations/'  interrupted  Ellen,  as  the 
rector  was  about  to  make  vigorous  protest 
of  his  assenting — "that  we  can  neither 
make  out  what  Gerald  is  doing,  nor  where 
he  is." 

"  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  Miss 
Eockingham,  that  I  would  help  you  if  I 
could  ;  but,  further  than  the  fact  that  you 
do  possess  a  younger  brother,  I  know 
nothing.'' 

"Not  likely  you  would,"  replied  Ellen, 
with  a  faint  smile ;  "  not  likely  you  will ; 
but,  should  accident  throw  any  informa- 
tion in  your  way  concerning  him,  please 
don't  forget  how  anxious  I  am  to  learn 
something  about  him.  His  not  writing  is 
so  inexplicable." 

"  You  may  depend  upon  me,  Miss 
Rockingham,"  said  John  Thorndyke,  as 
he  raised  his  hat. 

Sometimes  Ellen  wished  she  could  see 
Dollie  again.  It  was  possible  if  they  met, 
she  thought,  that  the  girl  might  take  a  less 
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defiant  attitude,  although  the  termination 
of  their  last  interview  left  little  hope  that 
such  would  be  the  case.  Still  Ellen  felt 
that  she  had  one  opening  which  would 
enable  her  to  recur  to  the  subject.  She 
could  always  inquire  if  Dollie  had  got 
Gerald's  permission  to  divulge  his  address, 
as  it  was  still  required  by  his  lawyers. 
This  trainer's  daughter,  who  quoted 
Tennyson,  who  claimed  to  be  on  an 
equality  with  herself,  and  who,  she  had 
no  doubt,  actually  considered  herself  en- 
gaged to  Gerald,  was  a  phenomenon  that 
Ellen  could  not  understand.  Mrs.  Eock- 
ingham  was  getting  more  reconciled  to 
her  modest  lodgings  now,  not  but  what 
she  had  borne  her  reverses  courageously 
from  the  first.  Still  it  is  a  great  trial  for  a 
woman  who  has  been  all  her  life  mistress 
of  a  large  establishment  to  come  down  to 
four  or  five  rooms  and  her  maid.  She 
must  necessarily  miss  the  gardens,  the 
flowers,  the  carriages,  and  all  the  super- 
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fluities  which  long  habit  has  made  part 
and  parcel  of  her  existence.  We  can  do 
without  these  things,  but  once  accustomed 
to  them  we  miss  them  sorely  if  misfortune 
compels  us  to  give  them  up.  Do  you  re- 
member what  Sam  Slick  said  about  selling 
his  clocks?  "It's  soft  sawder  gets  'em 
into  the  house  and  human  nature  keeps 
'em  there."  His  plan  was  to  persuade  the 
housewives  just  to  allow  him  to  leave  one 
of  his  clocks  with  them  till  he  came  round 
again,  as  a  convenience  to  himself,  he 
having  too  many  with  him.  By  the  time 
he  came  their  way  again  they  had  got 
used  to  the  comfort  of  a  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  bought  it  sooner  than 
lose  it. 

Society,  too,  in  York — and  there  is 
usually  some  pleasant  society  in  a 
cathedral  town — was  excessively  civil  to 
the  Eockinghams.  They  were  well  known 
and  much  sympathised  with  in  their  fallen 
fortunes,  and,  though  there  could   be  no 
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doubt  that  the  late  Squire  had  wrought 
his  own  ruin  by  his  carelessness  and  ex- 
travagance, yet  he  had  been  always  a 
popular  man,  and  it  was  widely  whispered 
that  his  weaknesses  had  been  taken  much 
advantage  of  both  by  his  cousin  and  his 
solicitor.  Then  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ance of  Gerald  was  another  reason  why 
people  should  make  much  of  Mrs.  Rock- 
ingham and  her  daughter,  for,  of  course,  it 
had  leaked  out  that  he  had  left  Cambridge, 
and  that  neither  his  mother  nor  sister 
knew  where  he  was.  Society  jumping  to  a 
conclusion  after  the  hasty  and  airy  manner 
in  which  society  usually  elucidates  any 
little  problem  of  this  nature,  that  is  to  say, 
without  any  positive  knowledge  of  the 
premises,  deduces  that  Gerald  Rocking- 
ham has  behaved  disgracefully,  that  he 
has  abandoned  those  it  was  his  bounden 
duty  to  protect,  and  probably  taken  to 
dissolute  courses.  Society,  as  a  whole, 
sweetly  ignores  that  a  University  career 
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is  not  to  be  achieved  without  money,  or 
that  if  we  have  to  earn  our  living  in 
humble  fashion  it  adds  bitterness  to  the 
bread  of  adversity  to  earn  it  where  we 
have  previously  figured  as  one  of  the  pri- 
vileged who  "toil  not  neither  do  they 
spin."  The  consequence  of  all  this  was 
that  Mrs.  Eockingham  and  Ellen  in  a  quiet 
way  went  out  a  good  deal ;  the  widow 
being  urged  thereto  in  the  first  place 
principally  by  her  daughter,  who  thought 
rightly  that  nothing  could  be  worse  for 
her  than  that  she  should  brood  too  much 
upon  the  past.  All  this  had,  of  course, 
been  very  gradual,  and  it  was  only  during 
the  last  two  months  or  so  that  Mrs.  Rock- 
ingham had  been  induced  to  emerge  from 
her  seclusion. 

Mr.  Durnford  had  done  what  a  clever, 
well-to-do  man  of  the  world  was  sure  to 
do,  and  become  a  leading  star  in  the  new 
social  sphere  upon  which  he  had  entered. 
As   before    said,   the   new    canon's    little 
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dinners  soon  began  to  be  talked  about. 
When  a  man  is  not  only  a  gourmet  and  a 
brilliant  talker,  but  understands  the  mix- 
ing of  his  guests  as  thoroughly  as  the 
mixing  of  his  salads,  his  feasts  imprint 
themselves  on  men's  minds.  In  this 
world  of  dreary  and  indifferent  dinners  it 
is  something  to  look  back  upon  those  in 
which  both  our  intellects  and  senses  were 
gratified.  Men  have  obtained  celebrity 
for  conferring  much  more  dubious  benefit 
on  their  fellow-creatures ;  but  Mr.  D  urn- 
ford  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  those 
whom  he  honoured  with  his  intimacy.  He 
had  taken  a  great  fancy  both  to  John 
Thorndyke  and  Ellen  Kockingham,  and 
they  were  frequently  of  the  canon's 
weekly  dinner-party ;  and  so  it  was  that 
they  had  come  to  see  a  good  deal  of  each 
other  of  late. 

That  Mr.  Thorndyke,  with  his  ad- 
vanced liberal  views,  should  occasion 
Miss   Eockingham   considerable  astonish- 
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ment  was  natural.  She  could  hardly, 
swathed  in  her  narrow  sectarian  ideas, 
understand  a  clergyman  having  such 
opinions ;  but  what  surprised  her  more 
than  anything  was  that  a  man  like  Mr. 
Durnford,  a  canon  of  York  minster,  and 
a  supposed  decidedly  High  Churchman, 
should  agree  with  the  Radical  rector  of 
St.  Olave's.  Still,  she  could  not  resist 
admiring  Thorndyke  for  the  consistency 
and  audacity  of  his  freely- expressed  con- 
victions ;  and  that  they  should  be  to  a 
considerable  extent  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Durnford  gave  them  additional  weight 
with  her.  This  morning  she  had  advanced 
a  step  further  and  given  him  her  con- 
fidence also. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

AN    UGLY    WARNING. 

Cuthbert  Elliston  has  returned  from 
Newmarket  by  no  means  the  better  either 
in  temper  or  pocket  for  the  excursion. 
The  successes  of  last  year  so  far  show  no 
signs  of  being  repeated,  and,  although 
there  is  plenty  of  time  yet  before  the 
termination  of  the  year's  racing  for  for- 
tune to  turn,  Elliston  feels  unaccountably 
nervous  and  uneasy  about  the  future.  He 
cannot  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that 
Gerald  is  destined  to  work  his  ruin.  He 
has  been  perilously  near  that  consumma- 
tion upon  more  than  one  occasion,  and 
looked  it  unflinchingly  in  the  face,  extri- 
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eating  himself  from  his  difficulties  by 
some  not  very  scrupulous  piece  of  auda- 
city ;  but,  like  all  gamblers,  he  was  super- 
stitious. All  racing  men  know  what  it  is 
to  cl  strike  a  streak  of  bad  luck."  Now 
there  are  times  when  it  seems  impossible 
for  them  to  win,  do  what  they  may  ;  and 
they  are  all  prone  to  account  for  it  by 
some  adverse  influence.  One  well-known 
owner  of  an  extensive  training-establish- 
ment I  remember,  who  firmly  believed 
there  would  be  no  luck  attend  his  jacket 
if  the  silk  was  not  of  the  exact  hue.  A 
shade  too  dark,  or  too  light,  he  believed 
to  be  fatal ;  and  the  material  was  invari- 
ably procured  from  a  particular  shop  in 
Paris. 

We  all  know  how  a  jockey  loves,  if 
possible,  in  a  big  race  to  don  an  old 
jacket  for  luck — to  wear  at  Epsom  the 
garment  in  which  be  has  already  snatched 
the  blue  ribbon  for  his  employer.  Cuth- 
bert   Elliston    could    not    shake    off    the 
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feeling  that  Gerald  in  the  saddle  meant 
disaster  to  him — Elliston.  His  letters  lie 
by  his  plate  unopened,  and  his  tea  is  still 
untouched,  as  he  moodily  turns  over  the 
pages  of  a  small  morocco-bound  volume 
which  contains  the  records  of  the  past 
week's  transactions;  does  the  Recording 
Angel  keep  a  grimmer  ledger  than  those 
dainty  little  books  present  at  times  for 
some  of  us  ? — I  trow  not. 

"  Yes,  I've  a  good  bit  of  money  to  find 
for  this  afternoon,"  he  muttered,  "  and  I 
ought  to  have  been  a  winner,  too;  but 
my  luck's  clean  out.  They  always  run 
good  seconds  when  I  back  them ;  when- 
ever I  see  that  young  whelp's  black  face 
I  know  I  shan't  do  right.  Who  the  devil 
could  have  thought  when  I  hurled  that 
taunt  at  him  at  Cranley,  and  recommended 
him  to  turn  pad-groom  or  gamekeeper, 
that  he  would  take  to  race -riding  for  his 
living,  and  that  Bill  Grey  son,  of  all  men, 
should  be  the  one  to  give  him  his  first 
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mount,  and  that  it  should  be  on  a  horse 
of  mine.  Now  for  these,"  and  he  turned 
to  his  letters.  "Hum!  'In  great  want 
of  money — begs  to  forward  his  Michael- 
mas account;'  as  if  there  ever  was  any  one 
who  wasn't  in  great  want  of  money. 
6  Will  I  put  young  Rattleton  up  for  the 
Pantheon  ? ?  Well,  I  suppose  I  must.  It 
won't  matter  ;  supercilious  young  beast ! 
I'll  take  very  good  care  he  don't  get  in. 
6  Pibroch  is  galloping  great  guns ;  keep 
your  eye  on  him  at  Goodwood.  They 
mean  business  with  him  in  one  of  the 
handicaps.  —  Yours  truly,  Joe  Stubbs.' 
He's  a  sharp  fellow  in  his  vocation,  Stubbs, 
and  his  hint's  worth  attending  to.  I  sup- 
pose my  cursed  cousin  will  have  the 
mount.  Ah !  what  the  deuce  can  this 
blue  envelope,  addressed  in  such  formal 
handwriting,  mean  ?  Looks  rather  like 
a  lawyer's  letter ;  post-mark,  York.  It 
isn't  Pearson's  handwriting.      I  mistrust 
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such  documents ; "  and,  as  he  spoke,  he 
tore  open  the  letter : — 

"  Parliament  Street,  York, 

a  Dear  Sir, — 

"  As  I  am  authorised  by  Gerald 
Rockingham  to  adminster  the  estate  of 
his  father,  the  late  Alister  Rockingham,  I 
must  call  your  attention  to  sundry  bills 
of  yours,  long  since  due,  amounting,  with 
interest  thereon  at  five  per  cent.,  to  an 
aggregate  of  6,8 47 1.  I  inclose  particulars 
of  the  dates  of  the  said  bills,  and  their 
several  amounts ;  and  shall  be  glad  of  a 
remittance  for  their  liquidation  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 
"  I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"Theophilus  Writson.'' 
Cuthbert     Elliston    gives    vent    to    so 
savage  an  execration  as    he  finishes  this 
missive  that  his  wife  cannot  help  exclaim- 
ing, "  You  have  bad  news,  Cuthbert." 
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"  Yes/'  he  retorts  roughly ;  "  men  don't 
invoke  such  blessings  as  I  have  just  done 
over  pleasant  communications." 

But  Mrs.  Elliston  was  too  weather-wise 
to  pursue  the  conversation.  She  knew 
her  lord's  face  far  too  well.  The  glass  had 
shown  unmistakeable  signs  of  depression 
as  he  pondered  over  his  betting-book,  and 
had  now  dropped  to  '-'set  stormy."  To 
carry  on  the  metaphor,  experience  had 
taught  Mrs.  Elliston  the  wisdom  of  run- 
ning before  the  gale ;  and,  without  further 
questioning,  she  quietly  beat  a  retreat. 

"  I  knew  that  boy  was  destined  to  be 
my  evil  star,"  muttered  Elliston.  "  So, 
though  he  never  alluded  to  them,  Alister 
never  destroyed  those  bills;  and  now  they 
have  fallen  into  Gerald's  bands,  who  is 
not  likely  to  imitate  his  father's  forbear- 
ance. How  they  have  mounted  up  to 
that  infernal  compound  interest — trust  a 
lawyer  for  having  computed  them  at  that 
— and  some  of  them  have  been   running 
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a  good  bit  now ;  almost  past  the  statute 
of  limitations,"  he  continued  with  a 
cynical  smile ;  "it  may  be  quite.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  can't  dispute  them.  I 
must  see  Pearson  about  them.  1  don't 
pay  close  on  7,000£.  if  I  can  help  it.  They 
think  I'm  in  funds  now;  that  I  had  a 
good  year  last  year.  So  I  had ;  but  it 
was  a  more  up-and-down  one  than  people 
fancied.  If  I  won  a  good  stake  over 
Caterham  for  the  Guineas,  I  lost  a  raker 
over  him  for  the  Derby.  The  world 
always  trumpets  a  man's  winnings,  and, 
as  a  rule,  magnifies  them  ;  but,  like  him- 
self, it  is  mute  about  his  losings.  It  wasn't 
till  Phaeton  won  the  Leger  I  made  a  real 
haul ;  and  this  season  has  knocked  a  good 
deal  of  it  down." 

Elliston  was  so  far  right.  A  man's 
reverses  on  the  turf  are  talked  about  in 
absurd  disproportion  to  his  winnings. 
Apropos  of  this,  I  knew  a  man  who  dated 
his  ruin  from  landing  3,000/.  over  Gladia- 
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teur's  Derby.  "  I  got  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing won  ten,"  he  would  murmur  plain- 
tively, "  and  every  one  I  owed  money 
to — and  they  were  many— thought  the 
time  for  cutting  up  the  victim  had  arrived, 
that  he  would'  never  wax  fatter.  Telling 
them  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  that 
I  dropped  two-thirds  of  it  again,  entirely 
in  their  interests,  at  Ascot,  only  occa- 
sioned derisive  incredulity,  and  they  went 
for  the  carcass  like  the  vultures  of  the 
East.  They  smashed  me,  and  benefited 
themselves  but  little." 

Elliston  rapidly  made  up  his  mind  that 
on  the  matter  of  those  bills  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  have  his  partner's 
advice.  Pearson  had  not  directly  bene- 
fited by  them,  though,  as  he  had  managed 
the  raising  money  to  meet  them  for  the 
late  Squire  when  they  became  due,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  he  had  fairish  pickings 
out  of  the  transaction.  Sam  Pearson  had 
seen  more  than  one  sporting  spendthrift 

12 
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through  his  patrimony,  and,  whatever 
they  might  do,  he  apparently  throve  upon 
it  "Go  to  Pearson,  he'll  see  you  through 
it,  he  never  makes  difficulties,"  was  quite 
a  stereotyped  cry  amongst  the  impecuni- 
ous of  Yorkshire,  and  it  was  quite  true, 
as  long  as  there  was  any  security,  Pearson 
would  and  did  find  the  money  at  very 
short  notice,  but  the  victims  themselves 
hardly  liked  to  allude  to  the  price  they 
paid  for  it.  "Going  to  Pearson!"  was 
indeed  usually  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Elliston  determined  that  he  would  run 
up  to  York.  To  day  he  had  to  attend 
at  Tattersall's,  for  he  was  a  man  who 
never  employed  commissioners,  but  did 
his  own  betting  transactions,  but  to-mor- 
row he  would  be  off  to  consult  Pearson. 
They  could  run  over  to  Riddleton,  too, 
have  a  look  at  the  horses,  and  a  talk  with 
Bill  Greyson.  If  these  bills  really  had 
to  be  met  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  for 
a  coup  at  Goodwood.     He  telegraphed  to 
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Pearson  to  say  he  was  leaving  town  by 
the  midday  train,  and  asking  that  worthy 
to  give  him  bed  and  dinner.  The  lawyer 
was  used  to  such  sudden  visits  on  the 
part  of  his  partner,  and  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  welcome  him — had  thought,  in- 
deed, that  he  would  probably  turn  up 
that  week  if  only  to  assist  at  the  council 
of  war  which  must  be  inevitably  held 
concerning  the  great  Sussex  meeting.  An 
you  keep  racehorses  and  gamble  not  for 
the  prizes  at  Goodwood,  what  are  you  to 
play  for?  Newmarket,  Epsom,  Ascot, 
Goodwood,  Doncaster,  and  York  are  the 
battle-fields  of  the  big  men,  who  leave 
the  gate-monoy  meetings  and  the  pro- 
vinces for  the  smaller  fry. 

u  And  now,  Pearson,  I  have  got  a  little 
matter  of  my  own  I  want  to  consult  you 
about,"  said  Elliston,  after  discussing  a 
quiet  little  dinner  with  his  partner,  and 
then  he  showed  him  Mr.  Writson's  letter. 
"  Now,  these  bills,  you  see,  amount  to  a 
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pretty  stiff  sum,  and,  legally,  I  presume, 
they  can't  recover  on  them.  Alister,  of 
course,  met  them  when  they  became  due, 
and  that  cancelled  them.'' 

"  Yes ;  they  were  met,  I  remember 
perfectly  well,  and  that  Writson  can't 
take  proceedings  against  you  on  them  he 
knows  as  well  as  I  do.  They  resolve 
themselves  simply  into  a  debt  due  by 
you  to  A  lister  Rockingham ;  and  these 
bills  being  found  amongst  his  papers 
testify  to  its  never  having  been  paid. 
Morally,  I  suppose  you  ought  to  pay  it  to 
his  creditors  or  his  son,  more  especially 
as  his  family  is  left  so  poorly  off.  Le- 
gally, you  are  safe,  but  socially  it  might 
prove  a  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  any  one  of  sufficient  status  to  use  it 
effectively.  This  boy  Gerald  is  too  young 
and  in  no  position  to  wield  it,  but  if  some 
of  his  father's  old  friends  should  take  it 
up  they  might  make  things  very  un- 
pleasant for  you." 
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Cuthbert  Elliston  was  quite  aware  that 
his  present  position  in  the  world  was  much 
too  shaky  to  bear  being  further  com- 
promised. Society  is  lenient  in  the  ex- 
treme concerning  turf  tactics,  will  shut 
its  eyes  to  much  sharp  practice  in  such 
matters,  but  Elliston  had  been  mixed  up 
in  some  two  or  three  affairs  that  were 
voted  too  bad  for  even  the  easy  turf 
morality  of  the  present  day.  Old  Lord 
Whitby,  a  staunch  racing -man  of  the  old 
school,  had  even  gone  so  far  on  one  occa- 
sion as  to  declare  that  "  the  fellow  ought 
to  be  warned  off  the  Heath,  and  that  it 
was  like  his  confounded  impudence  to 
show  his  face  in  the  Royal  Enclosure, 
under  the  very  noses  of  the  Jockey  Club, 
after  such  a  disgraceful  fraud  as  that 
Calliope  business." 

Elliston  knew  that  there  had  been  much 
commiseration  expressed  for  Alister  Rock- 
ingham's  sad  ending,   and  that,  had  the 
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world  an  inkling  of  how  much  he,  Cuth- 
bert,  had  had  to  do  with  it,  public  opinion 
would  run  high  against  him. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  at  last,  "I  suppose 
they  could,  but  I  don't  fancy  Gerald  is 
known  to,  or  at  all  events  remembered 
by,  any  of  them.  They  are  not  likely  to 
discover  him  under  his  present  alias,  and 
the  young  beggar's  pride  will  prevent  him 
disclosing  his  real  name." 

"  Don't  deceive  yourself,"  returned  the 
attorney,  quietly.  "  The  leaking  out  that 
Jim  Forrest  and  Gerald  Rockingham  are 
one  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  All  such 
things  are.  Suppose  old  Whitby  took  him 
up,  and  then  came  to  know  of  those 
bills?" 

"  Confound  it!  I'm  not  in  a  position 
to  stand  another  show-up,  and  old  Whitby 
was  more  strong  than  polite  in  his  ex- 
pressed opinion  about  that  Calliope  busi- 
ness.    Talked  about  a  gentleman's  obliga- 
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tions  not  being  on  the  same  level  as  a 
leg's,  &c.  Old  fool  !  As  if  I  kept  horses 
for  his  gratification  or  the  public's." 

"  Very  good !  I  think  you're  right  when 
you  admit  that  .the  story  of  those  bills  is 
an  ugly  anecdote  to  have  in  circulation 
about  one/' 

"  Perhaps  so,"  rejoined  Elliston,  irri- 
tably, "  but  I'm  not  going  to  pay  close  on 
seven  thousand  pounds  for  its  suppression 
all  the  same." 

"No.  I  don't  propose  you  shall.  You 
must  put  yourself  in  my  hands,  and  see 
what  sort  of  a  compromise  I  can  arrange 
with  Writson.  He  knows  very  well  he 
can  hope  for  nothing  more,  and  I  daresay 
a  couple  of  thousand  would  settle  the 
thing  comfortably." 

"  One  is  quite  enough  to  pay  for  such 
waste  paper  as  that,"  returned  Elliston, 
sullenly. 

Pearson    looked    at    his    partner   with 
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almost  a  contemptuous  expression  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said  : 

u  Of  course,  you  know  best  what  your 
position  is  worth.  What  I,  Sam  Pearson, 
the  racing  money-lending  attorney,  do 
matters  little.  The  world  regards  me  as  a 
compound  of  leg  and  money-lender,  but 
even  I  haven't  got  quite  such  an  awkward 
story  on  record  against  me  as  yours. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  continued,  rapidly, 
seeing  Elliston  was  about  to  speak,  "  I'll 
drive  the  best  bargain  I  can  for  you,  and 
then  it  will  rest  for  yourself  as  to  whether 
you  take  it  or  leave  it.  By  the  way,  I'd 
not  forget  one  thing,  if  I  were  you. 
Forrest,  as  he  calls  himself,  is  now  en- 
gaged to  Sir  Marmaduke,  and  he  stands, 
rumour  has  it,  pretty  staunchly  to  his 
followers." 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  hint  that  he 
would  take  him  up  as  Gerald  Rocking- 
ham?" ejaculated  Elliston.  "  He's  no 
old  friend  of  Alister's." 
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"  No.  But,  from  what  I've  seen  of  him, 
he's  just  the  man  to  do  it,  and  that  he  will 
find  out  who  his  jockey  really  is  I  regard 
as  a  certainty,  sooner  or  later." 

"Well  it's- no  use  discussing  an  un- 
pleasant subject  further,''  growled  Ellis- 
ton.  "  To-morrow  we'll  drive  over  to 
Riddleton,  and  hear  what  old  Bill's  got 
to  say." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

LEASING   A   RACEHORSE. 

"  She's  a  monstrous  pretty  girl,  that 
daughter  of  Greyson's,"  remarked  Ellis- 
ton  to  his  companion  as  they  rattled  along 
the  road  that  led  from  the  quiet  little 
country  station  up  to  the  farm-house  that 
laid  nestling  among  the  fir-trees  on  the 
edge  of  the  moor ;  "  and  as  vain  and 
pleased  with  flattery  as  any  other  of  her 
sex,  I  take  it." 

"Yes;  they're  all  much  of  a  muchness 
in  that  way,"  replied  Pearson.  "She 
inherits  her  good  looks  from  her  mother ; 
and  Mrs.  Greyson  is  insatiable  as  regards 
compliments  on  her  personal  appearance, 
you  know  well." 

Elliston  smiled.     He  had  been  a  lady- 
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killer  in  his  day,  and  was  by  no  means 
out  of  the  hunt  yet.  A  tall,  fine-looking 
man,  even  if  the  dark  hair  was  shot  with 
silver.  Mrs.  Grey  son  had  always  shown 
much  gratification  at  the  airy  incense  it 
amused  the  ex-guardsman  to  burn  at  her 
shrine  ;  but  whether  she  would  appreciate 
his  extending  his  admiration  to  her 
daughter  was  very  questionable.  Coquet- 
tish mothers  seldom  admire  that  attribute 
in  their  daughters,  and  are  apt  to  accuse 
them  of  it  even  when  there  is  no  cause. 

"  Muslin's  dangerous  about  a  racing 
stable,"  continued  the  attorney,  senten- 
tiously.  "  They  wheedle  information  out 
of  soft-hearted  pumpkins  out  of  sheer 
devilment,  and  then  some  limber- tongued 
scamp  wheedles  it  out  of  them ;  the  fat's 
in  the  fire,  and  we're  all  in  '  the  cart.' 
Not  that  Bill  Greyson's  likely  to  trust 
his  womankind  with  much  knowledge, 
however  they  may  hunger  to  nibble  at 
the  tree." 
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Mr.  Pearson's  last  speech  was  somewhat 
enigmatical,  except  in  its  conclusion,  and 
in  that  the  attorney  was  to  some  extent 
mistaken.  The  trainer  was  more  open 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  than  Mr. 
Pearson  supposed. 

"  No,"  replied  Cuthbert ;  -"  but  here  we 
are,  and  there  he  is,  all  ready  no  doubt 
to  unfold  his  budget.  —  How  are  you, 
Greyson?  hope  the  nags  look  as  fit  as 
you  do.  As  for  you,  Mrs.  Greyson,  you 
stopped  Time's  clock  on  the  day  I  first 
saw  you.  How  are  you,  Dollie  ?  You 
grow  prettier,  child,  every  time  I  see  you. 
What  are  the  young  fellows  in  York 
about,"  he  continued,  dropping  his  voice, 
"  that  they  ever  let  you  come  back  to 
Riddleton  ?  Why,  I  dropped  into  your 
uncle's  shop  last  night,  on  the  chance  of 
seeing  you,  expecting  to  find  a  knot  of 
youngsters  ruining  themselves  in  gloves, 
for  the  sake  of  your  beaux  yeuxP 

"Ha!"  laughed  Dollie;    "you  see  he 
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doesn't  happen  to  be  in  York  just  now ; 
so  I  thought  I  might  as  well  come  home,'' 
and  the  girl  gave  a  coquettish  toss  of  her 
head  that  was  promptly  taken  note  of  by 
Mrs.  Grey  son. 

"  Her  mother's  own  daughter,"  thought 
Elliston. 

"  I  hope  he  is  thoroughly  eligible,"  said 
Cuthbert,  smiling ;  u  or  else,  Dollie,  I 
shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  forbid  the  banns." 

u  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  with  it  ?  " 
asked  the  girl,  demurely. 

"  Everything  !  Haven't  I  been  in  love 
with  you  from  your  cradle  ?  and  you 
don't  suppose  I'll  give  you  up  if  I  don't 
approve  ?  And  I  shall  be  hard  to  satisfy 
that  any  one  is  quite  good  enough  for 
you." 

u  Ah  !  but  that  is  a  question  that  more 
nearly  concerns  me,"  returned  Dollie ; 
"  and  is  a  point  on  which  I  intend  to 
judge  for  myself  when  the  time  comes," 
and  as  she  spoke  she  wondered  what  Mr. 
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Elliston  would  say  had  he  the  slightest 
idea  of  her  engagement  to  Gerald. 

u  You've  come  over  to  settle  what  I'd 
best  take  to  Goodwood,  I  suppose,"  said 
the  trainer.  "  I've  eased  Caterham  in  his 
work  lately,  so  that  he  won't  be  at  concert- 
pitch  2  you  even  decide  to  send  him." 

"  I  think  he  had  better  go,"  replied 
Elliston,  meditatively.  "  We  can't  keep 
horses  to  look  at;  but  we'll  talk  about  that 
presently,"  and  he  glanced  significantly 
towards  Mrs.  Grey  son. 

The  trainer  quietly  telegraphed  to  his 
wife,  who,  murmuring  something  about 
seeing  after  the  luncheon,  left  the  room, 
accompanied  by  Dollie. 

"  Yes,"  chimed  in  Pearson ;  "  a  gallop 
at  Goodwood  will  do  the  horse  good,  and 
we  needn't  back  him,  you  know.  How's 
the  Dancing  Master  ?  " 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Elliston.  "I  little 
knew  what  a  flyer  I  was  giving  you  when 
I  told  you  you  should  have  him  if  lie  won 
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the  '  Guineas.'     You  will  have  a  shy  with 
him  at  Goodwood,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,''  replied  the  trainer,  quietly, 
"  I  think  not.  The  colt  never  was  better; 
but  the  fact  isj  gentlemen,  I  daren't  show 
him.  You  know  what  he  is.  He  ran 
away  with  the  Two  Thousand,  and  refused 
to  try  a  yard  at  Epsom.  He  would  pro- 
bably do  the  latter  again  at  Goodwood, 
and,  as  my  object  is  to  sell  him,  the  less 
he  is  seen  on  a  racecourse  the  better/' 

"  Quite  right!"  grinned  Elliston.  "  He 
is  a  sort  that  will  break  two  or  three 
owners  before  some  one  has  the  common 
sense  to  shoot  and  bury  him.  Now  to 
what  we  really  are  concerned  about. 
Phaeton,  I  fancy,  ought  to  have  a  chance 
in  one  of  the  big  handicaps.  It  depends, 
of  course,  upon  what  they  put  him  in  at ; 
but  his  one  performance  was  winning  the 
Leger.     He's  all  right,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,"   answered   the   trainer,   slowly, 
"  he's    right    enough;    but   a    Leger's   a 

VOL.  II.  K 
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Leger,  and  I  don't  think  they  are  likely 
to  give  him  a  very  '  gaudy  chance.' '' 

"  Phaeton  is  a  horse/'  observed  Elliston, 
sententiously,  (i  that  can  carry  weight 
well.  And,  like  many  another  good  horse, 
can  do  a  big  thing  over  a  short  distance. 
I  want  to  win  a  good  stake',  and  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  get  a  long  price  about  the 
horse  if  he  should  tickle  the  public  fancy. 
My  idea  is  that  in  this  case  he  will  not. 
They  are  pretty  sure  to  think  he  has  too 
much  weight  assigned  him  for  one  thing, 
and  as  a  Leger  winner  consider  staying 
his  forte  for  another.  They  are  not 
likely  to  back  him  over  one  of  these  short- 
distanced  handicaps.  We  might  pick  up 
a  lot  of  money  with  him  over  the 
Stewards'  Cup  if  the  handicapper  should 
prove  good-natured.'' 

"Well,  sir,  that's  all  simple  enough. 
The  horse  had  better  go  to  Goodwood, 
and  whether  he  is  worth  backing  or  not 
we  shall  know  when  we  see  the  weights." 
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"  That's  settled,  then,"  said  Pearson, 
"and,  as  for  the  young  ones,  they  must, 
of  course,  go  and  do  the  best  they  can ; 
but  I'm  afraid  our  two-year-olds  this  year 
might  be  briefly  summed  up  as  rubbish." 

"  There's  a  race  in  one  or  two  of  them,'' 
replied  the  trainer,  "but  they  are  not 
much  good,  and  if  they  do  win  it  will 
only  be  because  the  others  are  precious 
bad." 

"You  haven't  had  an  offer  then  yet 
for  the  Dancing  Master,  eh  ? "  inquired 
Pearson. 

"  No ;  I  can't  altogether  say  I  have,  sir. 
Bob  Broughton's  been  a  nibbling  at  him, 
but,  of  course,  that  wouldn't  be  for  him- 
self, and  who  he's  acting  for  I  can't  ex- 
actly make  out,  but  I'm  given  to  understand 
I  shall  hear  more  about  it  at  Goodwood ; 
bound  to,  if  it's  a  bid  worth  having," 
continued  the  trainer,  with  a  quiet  smile. 
"A  young  gentleman  with  a  brand-new 
jacket,  and  mad  to  see  his   colours    first 
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past  the  post  at  Doncaster,  is  the  sort 
of  customer  I  want !  Lord,  Mr.  Elliston, 
what  sums  we  have  seen  young  gentlemen 
give  for  a  horse  to  win  a  Derby  or  Leger 
with ! " 

"  He's  not  a  horse  I  should  care  to  buy, 
Greyson,"  said  the  attorney,  "  but  I  shall 
trust  him  with  a  little  money  if  he  runs 
for  the  St.  Leger.  It's  the  only  way  to 
deal  with  animals  like  that.  Their  pre- 
cious tempers  insure  there  always  being 
a  longish  price  against  them,  and  they 
seldom  go  sick  or  sorry,  and  one  never 
can  tell  they  may  not  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  run  clean  away  with  a  race." 

"  Backing  the  zero  at  roulette  I  know 
has  a  fascination  for  some  people,  but  I 
should  have  thought,  Sam,  it  was  a  weak- 
ness that  you,  at  all  events,  had  got  over. 
Greyson's  a  better  judge,  and  knows  he 
can't  be  out  of  the  Dancing  Master  too 
soon.  Now  give  us  some  lunch  and  a 
glass  of  dry  sherry  in  which  to  drink  good 
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luck  to  ourselves  all  round  at  Goodwood, 
and  then  I  must  be  off.  I  want  to  get 
back  to  town  to-night." 

Always  a  sanguine  man  in  his  racing 
speculations,  Elliston  had  never  been 
gayer  than  he  was  over  that  lunch.  He 
had  that  unaccountable,  unnatural  hilarity 
which  our  Scotch  neighbours  call  "fey," 
which  is  always  held  a  presage  of  some 
great  disaster.  A  decorous  edition  of  the 
Feast  of  Belshazzar,  and  on  which  the  writ- 
ing on  the  wall  is  invisible,  as  it  was  ages 
ago  to  the  Eastern  potentate.  He  com- 
plimented Mrs.  Grey  son,  joked  Dollie 
about  what  he  considered  that  mythical 
York  lover,  promised  her  a  bracelet  if 
Phaeton  won  the  Stewards'  Cup,  smacked 
his  lips  over  a  glass  of  curac^oa,  and  then 
lighting  one  of  Bill  Greyson's  best 
Cabanas,  with  an  airy  wave  of  his  hand 
to  his  wife  and  daughter,  sped  southward 
to  the  lists  on  the  Sussex  Downs  as 
blithely  as  Ivanhoe  to  those  of  Ashby. 
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The  last  days  of  July  are  come,  the 
sweets  and  bitters  of  the  season  have  been 
drained  to  the  dregs.  Unwilling  milliners 
have  been  coaxed  into  throwing  yet  more 
bread  upon  the  waters,  and  furnish  un- 
married beauty  with  armour  for  a  final 
appearance  in  the  melee.  That  gallant 
and  light-hearted  band  of  society's  dar- 
lings who  think  that  their  bills  at  Mit- 
chell's, dinners  at  Long's,  accounts  for 
broughams,  gloves,  bouquets,  and  every 
other  of  the  menusplaisirs  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  "put  down,"  are  to  be 
settled  by  successful  racing  speculation, 
have  " pulled  themselves  together"  for  the 
Sussex  fortnight.  "  Just  clear  the  slate 
off  a  bit,  old  chappie,  and  then  we  can  go 
and  shoot  grouse  with  a  clear  conscience." 
They  don't  do  it,  but  how  delicious  that 
springtime  of  youth  is  when  it  all  looks 
feasible  !  Later  on  we  know  what  playing 
for  the  last  stake  means,  and  can  see  the 
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fatal  deuce-ace,  "the  dog's  throw,"  before 
the  dice  have  left  the  box. 

Two  notable  things  characterised  the 
turf  market  at  the  opening  of  the  Good- 
wood meeting".  One  was  a  strong  disposi- 
tion to  back  the  Dancing  Master  for  the 
Leger,  emanating,  the  Ring  declared, 
from  nobody  knew  who — certainly  not 
from  the  stable,  as  those  connected  with 
the  horse  simply  derided  the  idea  of  sup- 
porting him.  Bill  Broughton,  certainly, 
seemed  to  think  it  worth  his  while  to  take 
a  thousand  to  eighty  occasionally,  but 
Bob  was  known  to  be  a  speculative  backer 
at  times,  as  well  as  bookmaker,  to  say 
nothing  of  having  countless  commissions 
on  hand. 

Another  thing  was  that  the  gambling 
on  the  Stewards'  Cup  promised  to  surpass 
all  precedent.  Sir  Marmaduke  and  his 
followers  kept  on  backing  Pibroch  as  if 
his  defeat  was  impossible,  and  all  racing- 
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men  concurred  that  he  was  very  favour- 
ably weighted,  but  still  many  thought  that 
the  race  was  by  no  means  a  gift  to  him. 
Several  other  horses  were  strongly  fancied 
by  their  respective  partisans,  and,  amongst 
others,  the  small  coterie  usually  associated 
with  Bill  Greyson's  "  good'  things  "  were 
very  pronounced  in  their  support  of 
Phaeton.  Still  there  was  nobody  who 
bet  on  the  large  scale  of  Sir  Marmaduke 
and  his  immediate  followers,  and  old 
racing-men  stood  aghast  at  the  way  the 
Baronet  would  fill  ujd  three  or  four  pages 
of  his  betting-book  in  as  many  minutes 
when  he  really  was  sweet  upon  his 
chance. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  mild 
mystifications,  the  following  record  of  a 
conversation  that  took  place  between  Sir 
Marmaduke  and  old  Bill  Greyson,  in  a 
pretty  little  cottage  at  Singleton,  a  hamlet 
about  a  mile  from  the  Grand  Stand,  may 
afford  some  explanation  : — 
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"  Broughton  tells  me  you  want  to  see 
me,  Sir  Marmaduke,"  said  the  trainer,  as 
he  entered  the  quiet  little  dining-room  in 
which  it  was  evident  the  Baronet  had 
eaten  a  solitary  dinner. 

"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Greyson,"  he  began 
with.  Ci  Yes,  I  do  want  to  see  you," 
he  continued,  as  the  trainer  complied. 
"  Broughton  tells  me  the  Dancing  Master 
is  for  sale,  at  a  price.  Can  you  warrant 
him  sound  ?  " 

"  I  never  warrant  a  horse,  Sir  Marma- 
duke ;  but  he  is  sound  in  wind  and  limb, 
and  any  veterinary  surgeon  you  choose  to 
name  is  welcome  to  look  him  over." 

The  Baronet  lit  a  fresh  cigarette,  and 
then  said  carelessly,  "  What  do  you  want 
for  him  ? " 

"  Ten  thousand,"  rejoined  the  trainer, 
gravely. 

"  I  should  doubt  your  getting  that," 
rejoined  Sir  Marmaduke  ;  "at  all  events 
it's  beyond  my  mark." 
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"  And  yet  rumour  says  you  gave  that 
sum  for  Bushranger,  who  didn't  win  the 
Two  Thousand,  while  my  horse  did," 
observed  Greyson. 

"  Which  only  shows  I  paid  too  much 
for  Bushranger,"  replied  the  Baronet,  by 
no  means  to  be  thrown  off  his  sangfroid 
even  by  so  old  a  hand  as  the  Riddleton 
trainer.  "  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  mistake.  Now  your  horse  has 
a  temper  unmistakeably,  and  that  knocks 
money  off  him.  Never  mind  fencing ;  in 
one  word,  what's  the  lowest  will  buy 
him  ?  " 

Bill  Greyson  looked  at  the  Baronet 
with  no  little  inward  astonishment;  the 
insouciant  young  gentleman  was  outside 
his  experience.  Most  of  the  neophytes 
with  whom  he  had  had  to  deal  were 
enthusiastic,  sanguine,  and  utterly  blind 
to  the  spots  in  the  sun  of  their  desires. 

"  Yes,  Sir  Marmaduke,"  he  said  at  last ; 
"  he  has  a  temper,  and,  if   it  wasn't  for 
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that,  I  wouldn't  'bate  a  pound,  as  I 
honestly  believe  him  to  be  the  best  three- 
year-old  I  ever  trained.  One  word,  as 
you  say,  and  have  done  with  it.  He's 
yours  for  nine  thousand ;  and  that's  the 
last  I  have  to  say  about  it." 

"  Won't  suit,  Greyson,"  replied  the 
Baronet,  promptly,  as  he  lit  another 
cigarette  ;  u  wait  a  moment  while  I  think 
it  out,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  will.''  A 
pause  of  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then 
he  continued,  "  I  won't  buy  ;  but  I  tell 
you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  lease  the  Dancing 
Master  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  and 
the  next ;  the  horse  to  revert  to  you  again 
then.  Terms,  five  thousand  pounds,  and 
half  of  every  stake  he  wins.  He  will  be  a 
rare  good  horse  to  you  under  those  con- 
ditions if  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  run 
honest ;  and  quite  bad  enough  one  to  me 
if  he  don't." 

"  It's  a  bargain,  Sir  Marmaduke,"  re- 
plied  Greyson ;    "  and  a  liberal   one   on 
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your  side  I'm  bound  to  confess.  I'll  send 
for  the  horse  at  once,  and  hand  him  over 
to  Pipes." 

"  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,''  replied 
Sir  Marmaduke ;  "  that's  by  no  means 
part  of  my  scheme.  I  want  him  to  remain 
under  your  charge ;  and  no  one  to  know 
that  the  horse  has  changed  hands.  You 
understand  ?  " 

"I  think  so,"  replied  the  trainer. 
"  You  can  make  more  money  out  of  him, 
Sir  Marmaduke,  if  he  is  not  known  to  be 
yours.  He's  to  do  his  best  for  the  Leger, 
of  course  ?  " 

"  The  best  we  can  make  him.  You  can 
have  a  little  of  my  book  if  you  take  fur- 
ther interest  in  him.  Forrest,  the  boy 
who  rode  him  in  the  Two  Thousand,  as 
you  know,  I  have  now  first  call  of.  I 
shall  give  him  the  mount  at  Doncaster ; 
the  colt  seems  to  run  better  in  his  hands 
than  any  one's." 
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"It's  awkward,  Sir  Marmaduke ;  but 
my  employers  insist  that  Jim  Forrest 
does  no  more  riding  for  Riddleton,  and 
I've  my  own  reasons  for  not  wishing  him 
about  my  place  myself." 

"  Odd,  that,"  replied  the  Baronet;  "I 
should  have  thought  he  did  you  all  a  good 
turn  at  Newmarket,  and  he  can  ride,  mind 
you.  Now  Greyson,"  he  said,  rather 
sharply,  u  if  our  bargain  holds  good,  who 
I  put  up  is  nothing  to  you  or  your  em- 
ployers. He  rides  my  horse,  which  you 
train,  and  he  need  never  come  near 
Riddleton." 

The  trainer  thought  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  "  You're  right,  Sir  Marmaduke, 
he's  my  horse  even  if  you  cry  off  your 
bargain,  and  I've  a  right  to  give  the 
mount  on  him  for  the  Leger  to  whom  I 
like.  All  right !  I'll  do  my  very  best  to 
send  him  to  Doncaster  fit.  In  whose 
hands  you  put  him  for  the  race  will  be, 
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of  course,  no  affair  of  mine,  but  Forrest 
knows  him,  and  from  what  I  hear  and 
have  seen  he's  quite  good  enough." 

"  All  right! "  replied  the  Baronet.  " Re- 
member the  Dancing  Master's  not  wanted 
till  the  Leger,  and  I  shall  conclude  he's 
going  on  perfectly  well  unless  I  hear  from 
you  to  the  contrary.  As  for  the  money, 
just  send  me  a  memorandum  of  where  you 
want  it  paid." 

"  Thank  you,  Sir  Marmaduke,  and  now 
I'll  say  good  night.  I  wish  you  all 
possible  luck  with  Pibroch  in  the  Stewards' 
Cup,  but  it's  only  fair  to  tell  you  we  expect 
to  beat  you  with  Phaeton.  We  mean  it, 
and  ours  is  very  well." 

"  Thanks,  Grey  son  !  "  replied  the  Ba- 
ronet, dismissing  the  trainer  with  a 
friendly  nod,  and  once  more  plunging  into 
dissection  of  the  forthcoming  handicaps. 
If  there  was  one  horse  in  the  race  that 
figured  in  the  betting  he  felt  sure  of  beat- 
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ing  it  was  the  winner  of  last  year's  Leger, 
and  yet  Phaeton's  trainer  indubitably  be- 
lieved in  him.  Well,  that  might  be,  but 
he  would  stand  by  his  own  opinion.  The 
great  question  was,  how  was  he  to  make 
the  best  of  his  St.  Leger  hand.  His  own 
horse  Pibroch  he  felt  sure  couldn't  stay. 
From  information  he  had  received  he 
doubted  Comet's  standing  a  Leger  pre- 
paration. He  would  make  a  book  for  the 
Dancing  Master  and  commence  operations 
to-morrow. 

Never  had  Sir  Marmaduke  and  the 
reckless  spirits  that  followed  his  lead  had 
a  more  roseate  time  than  that  Goodwood 
week.  The  cruel  fortune  that  had  stuck 
like  a  burr  to  Mr.  Pipes's  stable  all  through 
the  spring  seemed  to  have  departed.  Luck 
had  turned  at  Ascot,  and  it  now  seemed 
as  if  they  could  do  no  wrong.  Captain 
Farrington  gravely  affirmed  that  he  was 
getting  tired    of  winning — a    very    rash 
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assertion  to  indulge  in  with  Brighton  and 
Lewes,  with  their  wondrous  facility  for 
dissipating  Goodwood  gains,  yet  to  come. 
The  Stewards'  Cup  had  confirmed  Sir 
Marmaduke's  judgment,  resulting  in  a 
tremendous  finish  between  Phaeton  and 
Pibroch,  who  came  clean  away  from  their 
field,  and  in  which,  after  a  ding-dong 
struggle,  Jim  Forrest  just  contrived  to 
squeeze  the  Baronet's  horse  home  by  a 
head.  This  brilliant  piece  of  riding  at 
once  established  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  profession,  for  he  was  pitted  against 
no  boy,  but  a  skilled  horseman,  and  it  was 
generally  conceded  by  all  racegoers  that 
the  slightest  error  in  judgment  on  For- 
rest's part  would  have  caused  the  head  to 
be  given  the  other  way. 

Cuthbert  Elliston  cursed  the  Stewards' 
Cup  and  Jim  Forrest  with  a  vindictive 
earnestness  that  made  his  partner  stare. 
Small  chance  now  of  redeeming  those  can- 
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celled  bills  unless  they  were  appraised  at 
a  very  slender  value,  while  his  supersti- 
tion about  the  bad  luck  Gerald's  appear- 
ance heralded  .was  more  confirmed  than 
ever. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE     LAWYERS     MEET. 

u  Mr.  Pearson  wants  to  see  me  ?  Tell  him 
I  shall  be  disengaged  in  a  few  minutes, 
Tomlinson,"  said  Mr.  Writson,  as  he  con- 
templated his  brother  practitioner's  card 
in  his  own  private  sanctum  in  Parliament 
Street.  "  This  must,  of  course,  mean  a 
move  in  re  the  estate  of  Alister  Rocking- 
ham. Not  likely  Pearson  is  making  any 
move  on  his  own  account ;  he  knows  that 
whatever  pulls  he  had  at  the  poor  squire's 
feathers  they  were  much  too  carefully 
masked  for  us  to  lay  any  hold  of,  but  with 
Mr.  Elliston  it  is  different — we  have 
record    of    his    indebtedness,"    and    Mr. 
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Writson  touched  the  bell  as  a  signal  that 
he  was  ready  to  receive  his  visitor. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Pearson,''  he  said, 
courteously,  as  that  gentleman  entered  the 
office ;  "I  was  sorry  to  see  that  the  stable 
was  somewhat  out  of  luck  at  Goodwood." 

Mr.  Writson  knew  but  little  and  cared 
less  about  turf  matters,  but  there  is 
neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  in  York- 
shire to  whom  "  the  talking  horse  "  is  not 
as  natural  as  breathing,  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  Rid  diet  on  stable  were  always  the 
subject  of  common  conversation  in  the 
city. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Pearson  ;  "  when  your 
expectations  of  winning  a  good  stake  are 
just  upset  by  a  head  it's  always  dis- 
appointing. The  calculation  is  shown 
right  enough,  but  the  element  of  luck 
incidental  to  racing  has  gone  against 
you." 

"Pray  sit  down;   as  you  are  aware,  I 

am  but  a  poor  judge  of  such  things." 

L  2 
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"  And  yet/'  said  Pearson,  as  lie  com- 
plied with  his  brother  professional's 
request,  "  you  are  acting  for  an  old  client 
of  mine  who  ruined  himself  at  the  game. 
The  poor  squire  was  much  too  impulsive 
to  do  any  good  on  a  racecourse." 

"If  he  assisted  other  people  to  anything 
like  the  extent  he  assisted  his  cousin,  it 
would  not  need  the  addition  of  a  taste  for 
the  turf  to  account  for  his  difficulties," 
replied  Mr.  Writson,  drily. 

"Ah,  yes  !  I  have  come  round  to  speak 
to  you  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Elliston,"  re- 
plied Pearson. 

"  I  hope  you  are  empowered  to  pay  the 
money  he  is  indebted  to  the  late  squire, 
or,  at  all  events,  a  considerable  instalment 
of  it." 

"  You  see  that  is  what  it  amounts  to. 
It  is  only  a  debt." 

"  A  debt  for  which  I  am  instructed  to 
press  for  payment.  No  one  can  know 
better  than  you  how  very  little,  after  the 
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creditors  are  satisfied,  there  will  be  left 
for  the  family.  Such  a  sum  as  Mr.  Ellis- 
ton's  unmet  bills  represent  is  far  too  con- 
siderable to  be  looked  over." 

Mr.  Writson  travelled  a  little  without 
the  record  in  this  last  speech,  for,  so  far, 
he  had  received  no  instructions  from 
Gerald,  of  whose  whereabouts  he  was  still 
in  ignorance ;  but  Pearson  did  not  know 
that,  although  he  thought  it  very  probable 
that  neither  his  solicitor  nor  his  own 
people  knew  how  Gerald  was  getting  his 
living.  Sam  Pearson  had  been  quite  as 
anxious  as  his  partner  that  the  lad's  con- 
nection with  Riddleton  should  cease,  but 
not  quite  from  the  same  cause.  In  spite  of 
a  genial  manner,  Pearson  would  have  never 
allowed  his  feelings  to  interfere  with  his 
interest,  but  he  had  compunctions  about 
seeing  the  son  of  his  old  patron  a  servant 
in  an  establishment  where  the  father  had 
been  emphatically  master.  With  EUiston 
the  case  was  different.      ITe  had  always 
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entertained  a  strong  personal  dislike  to 
Gerald  from  a  child ;  but  for  that  boy  he 
would  have  stood  in  the  position  of  heir 
to  Cranley,  and  on  that  dislike  there  was 
now  grafted  a  superstitious  feeling  that 
Gerald  represented  his  evil  star.  Thrice 
already  he  considered  had  "  Jim  Forrest" 
caused  him  to  lose  heavily,  though  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  any  one  of 
the  three  races.  In  the  Two  Thousand  a 
good  but  bad-tempered  horse  took  it  into 
his  head  to  do  his  best  ridden  by  the  lad 
he  was  accustomed  to.  In  the  Julys  the 
best  horse  won,  as  it  was  no  secret  all 
connected  with  the  stable  confidently  ex- 
pected it  would  ;  while  in  the  Stewards- 
Cup  Riddleton  was  just  beat  by  a  known 
good  horse  from  Newmarket  — the  ci- 
devant  Jim  Forrest  merely  proving  him- 
self a  fine  horseman,  which  he  had  shown 
before, 

"You  see,"  said   Pearson,  after  a  long 
pause,  during  which  he  was  turning  over 
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in  his  mind  the  lowest  possible  sum  lie 
could  in  common  decency  offer  in  com- 
position, "Mr.  Elliston  is  rather  unfor- 
tunately placed  just  now  for  ready  money. 
If  he  had  a  good  year  last  year,  luck  has 
run  steadily  against  him  this.  It  was  a 
pity  you  did  not  apply  to  him  before  his 
Phaeton  winnings  had  found  their  way 
back  to  the  pockets  of  the  Ring,  whence 
they  came '' 

"  I  should  have  thought  he  would  have 
devoted  some  of  them,  at  all  events,  to 
paying  the  son  a  portion  of  what  he  owed 
the  father." 

"  Elliston,  like  a  good  many  other 
people,  has  plenty  of  hungry  creditors 
when  he  has  money,  and  naturally  paci- 
fies those  most  likely  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities. You  should  have  made  your 
application  before  this  year's  disasters." 

"  Nobody  knows  better  than  you," 
returned  Mr.  Writson,  sharply,  u  that 
Gerald  Rockingham   only  put  his   affairs 
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into  my  hands  this  year  —  lie  has  but 
recently  found  those  bills.  You,  I  dare 
say,  knew  of  their  existence.' ' 

"  Whether  I  did  or  not  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question.  You  know  you 
can't  recover  on  them  by  law." 

"  Perhaps  not.  But  I  should  think  Mr. 
Elliston  would  not  like  to  face  the  expo- 
sure consequent  on  our  attempting  to  do 
so." 

"  Cuthbert  Elliston  would  face  a  good 
deal  sooner  than  pay  a  sum  of  money  like 
that,"  returned  Pearson,  sententiously. 

"  You  know  very  well  his  reputation 
at  the  jDresent  moment  is  by  no  means 
stainless — much  too  frail,  I  fancy,  to  stand 
a  fresh  scandal  such  as  this  would  be." 

"Pooh!"  replied  Pearson.  "As  long 
as  you  settle  they'd  be  tolerably  indif- 
ferent at  Tattersall's  or  Newmarket  as  to 
where  or  how  you  got  the  money.  A  man 
who  always  pays  when  he  loses  possesses 
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a  cardinal  virtue  that  justifies  the  infrac- 
tion of  every  law  in  the  Decalogue. 

"But  Mr.  Elliston,  remember,  has  a 
wife  and  a  social  position  to  maintain, 
and  what  may  be  overlooked  on  the  turf 
may  not  be  disregarded  by  society.  His 
late  cousin  was  a  ver}^  popular  man,  and 
I  know  that  about  here  there  is  deep  sym- 
pathy felt  for  his  widow  and  children." 

"From  that  point  of  view  I  grant  you 
it  might  be  worth  my  client's  while  to 
pay  something.  As  for  his  paying  the 
whole,  it  is  no  use  talking  about  it — lie 
couldn't  if  he  would." 

There  was  silence  between  the  two  men. 
Each  was  waiting  for  the  other  to  make 
the  next  move.  Mr.  Writson  broke  it  at 
last. 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  You 
came  here  to  make  a  proposition  of  some 
sort  on  Mr.  Elliston's  part,  I  presume  ? '' 

"Well;  I  suppose  the  tiling  really  lies 
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in  a  nutshell,"  said  Pearson.  "  You  can't 
expect  Elliston  to  pay  all,  and  know 
that  you  can't  legally  exact  it.  You  have 
only  one  way  out  of  it,  and  that  is  a  com- 
position. It's  a  mere  question  of  what 
you'll  take  to  cry  quits." 

"What  has  Mr.  Elliston  empowered 
you  to  offer?"  inquired  Mr.  Writson. 

u  I  am  not  precisely  empowered  to 
make  you  a  definite  offer,"  returned  Pear- 
son;  "  but,  from  what  my  client  said,  I 
think  he  would  go  as  far  as  a  thousand 
pounds." 

"  A  thousand  pounds  in  lieu  of  the  six 
thousand  odd  which  he  really  owes  to 
Gerald  Rockingham  !  Mr.  Elliston  is  not 
very  liberal  in  his  ideas  of  settling  with 
his  creditors — about  three-and-sixpence  in 
the  pound  cannot  be  said  to  err  in  that 
direction.  However,  I  must  see  what  Mr. 
Gerald  has  to  say  to  it." 

A  sudden  thought  flashed  across  Pear- 
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son.     He  looked  his   companion   hard  in 
the  face,  and  then  said  : 

u  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  know 
where  Gerald  Rockingham  is  ?  And 
what  he  is  doing?  I've  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion that  neither  you  nor  his  family 
know  where  to  communicate  with  him.'' 

Mr.  Writson  had  tolerable  command  of 
his  features,  but  he  was  so  taken  aback 
by  the  guess  of  his  quick-witted  antagonist 
that  he  could  not  avoid  betraying  in  his 
face  the  accuracy  of  it. 

"  Ha,  I  thought  so !  "  exclaimed  Pear- 
son; ':then  let  me  tell  you  in  the  pro- 
fession young  Rockingham  has  embraced 
he  is  very  likely  to  want  a  thousand 
pounds  at  any  moment.  There's  a  leaven 
of  the  old  squire  in  his  composition,  and 
I  recollect  hearing  that  he  was  '  blooded ' 
over  the  Phaeton  Leger." 

"  You  surely  can't  mean  that  he  has 
taken   to   racing  ?      Why,    you   must    be 
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aware  that  he  has  no  money  for  anything 
of  that  sort." 

u  There  are  many  young  gentlemen 
who  don't  seem  to  find  that  much  of  an 
obstacle  in  these  days;  but  if  Gerald 
Rockingham  don't  choose  to  tell  you  what 
lie's  doing  it's  no  affair  of  mine.  You 
will  doubtless  know  all  in  good  time,  but 
a  thousand  pounds  may  be  useful  in  any 
profession — in  fact,  I  never  knew  a  man 
who  didn't  want  a  thousand  pounds. 
However,  there's  no  more  to  be  said  now. 
You  can  send  round  to  me  when  you  have 
heard  what  Gerald  Rockingham  says  to 
our  offer.  Good  morning !  "  And  with 
that  Mr.  Pearson  took  his  departure. 

"  Yes,"  muttered  the  wily  lawyer,  as 
he  made  his  way  to  his  own  residence, 
"  I  think  I  may  tell  Elliston  that  he's  not 
likely  to  be  troubled  for  some  little  time. 
They  would  hardly  move  without  young 
Rockingham's  consent,  and  it's  quite  evi- 
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dent  they  don't  know  where  he  is,  nor 
that  he's  blossomed  into  a  celebrity.  I 
can't  help  rather  admiring  the  boy's 
pluck  myself,  and  he  can  ride ;  but  it 
will  be  rather  a  shock  to  his  own  people 
when  they  come  to  hear  of  it,"  and  Sam 
Pearson  could  not  refrain  from  smiling 
as  he  thought  of  haughty  Ellen  Rocking- 
ham receiving,  the  intelligence  that  her 
brother  had  turned  jockey. 

Mr.  Writson  remained  wrapped  in 
thought  some  little  time  after  his  visitor 
had  left  him.  If  Sam  Pearson  knew 
where  Gerald  was,  it  was  probable  there 
were  others  in  York  who  possessed  the 
same  information,  and  yet  it  was  very 
strange  that  he  should  keep  his  mother 
and  sister  in  ignorance  of  his  where- 
abouts. What  was  this  calling  he  had 
turned  his  hand  to  ?  And  what  object 
could  he  have  in  making  a  mystery  of  it  ? 
Young  men,  far  from  making  any  secret 
of   their   profession,   are   generally  rather 
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proud  of  having  embarked  on  one.  It  is 
an  unmistakeable  recognition  of  their 
manhood.  Young,  and  with  all  its 
chances,  whatever  they  may  be,  before 
them,  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should 
be  proud  of  the  career  which  they  have 
embraced.  It  is  only  later,  when  the 
prizes  have  been  all  missed,  the  chances 
all  lost,  and  the  profession  of  their  adop- 
tion has  turned  out  but  a  grudging  step- 
mother to  them,  that  they  lose  their  love 
for  it,  that  despondency  comes  over  them, 
and  they  wish  their  line  of  life  had  been 
otherwise. 

However,  Mr.  Writson  reflected,  if  his 
client  chose  to  keep  his  whereabouts  a 
mystery,  it  was  not  for  him  to  unravel  it. 
He  must  surely  see  or  hear  from  him  ere 
long,  and  Cuthbert  Elliston's  offer  was 
not  a  thing  that  pressed  so  much  as  two 
or  three  older  matters.  At  all  events,  Mr. 
Writson  reflected,  he  could  proceed  no 
further     without     Gerald's     instructions. 
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Even  in  arranging  the  sale  of  Cranley 
Chase,  which  the  late  squire's  liabilities 
rendered  necessary,  he  was  now  much 
hampered  by  the  absence  of  his  principal. 
He  had  hoped,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
the  place  at  all  events  might  have  been 
saved,  and  that  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  the 
outlying  lands  would  have  averted  the 
sale  of  the  house  and  park.  But  it  was 
now  evident  that,  even  if  it  were  possible 
— which  was  very  doubtful — to  retain 
these,  the  income  left  would  be  totally 
inadequate  to  keep  up  such  a  place  as 
Cranley.  It  might  be  painful,  but  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  wisest  thing  for  the 
family  to  part  with  their  broad  manors 
altogether.  Another  thing  rather  trou- 
bled Mr.  Writson.  Although  not  as  yet 
advertised,  it  had  been  privately  put 
about  that  Cranley  Chase  was  likely  to  be 
in  the  market,  and  so  far,  somewhat  to 
Mr.  Writson's  dismay,  they  had  not  even 
had  a  nibble.     The  wealthy  plutocrat  who 
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had  made  his  money  in  some  of  our  great 
manufacturing  industries,  and  desired, 
after  the  way  of  his  class,  to  become  a 
large  landed  proprietor,  had  not  appeared. 
Mr.  Writson  was  already  pondering  some- 
what sadly  on  whether  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  break  the  Rockingham  pro- 
perty up  and  dispose  of  it  in  lots.  Mr. 
Writson  was  solicitor  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  country  gentlemen  round  about 
York,  and  had  much  reverence  for  their 
stately  homes.  The  lawyer  was  a  staunch 
Conservative,  and  deplored  the  downfall 
of  an  old  county  family  as  an  antiquary 
might  the  destruction  of  Roman  remains. 
He  had  never  been  Alister  Rockingham's 
man  of  business,  but  was  unfeignedly 
sorry  for  the  obliteration  of  the  family 
from  the  roll  of  landed  gentry  of  the 
county  of  York,  and  the  saving  of  that 
seemed  hopeless. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


I   AM    PERFECTLY    SERIOUS." 


Miss  Rockingham,  still  much  disturbed  in 
her  mind  as  to  what  had  become  of  her 
brother,  would  have  been  no  little  asto- 
nished could  she  have  looked  into  that 
sitting-room  in  Coney  Street  which  was 
the  scene  of  her  skirmish  with  Dollie 
Greyson.  That  young  lady  was  seated 
on  the  sofa,  and  in  very  close  proximity 
to  her  was  the  missing  Gerald. 

u  I  am  so  pleased  to  see  you  again,'' 
said  the  girl ;  u  and  how  well  you  have 
done,  Gerald  dear,  during  the  short  time 
you've  been  at  it !  Why,  you're  quite  one 
of  the  cracks.'' 

VOL.  II.  M 
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"  Yes/'  he  replied;  "I  get  lots  of  riding 
now,  and  am  already  beginning  to  make 
money  hand  over  hand.  Getting  a  re- 
tainer from  Sir  Maraiaduke  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  Blackton's  accident, 
were  two  rare  turns  for  me.  You  saw, 
Dollie,  I  got  all  the  first  mounts  from 
Pipes's  stable,  and,  what's  more,  made  no 
mess  of  them  either." 

"  I  should  think  not.  Why,  the  papers 
all  said  that  it  was  your  riding  got 
Pibroch  home  a  winner  in  the  Stewards' 
Cup." 

"  Yes  ;  Sir  Marmaduke  and  his  friends 
were  all  very  complimentary,  and  sub- 
stantially so,  too,  Dollie.  That  race  was 
worth  five  hundred  pounds  to  me.  I  have 
got  money  in  the  bank  now,  and  hope  to 
put  by  a  good  bit  if  I  don't  get  too  heavy. 
When  did  you  leave  Riddleton,  and  how 
did  you  leave  them  all  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  here  about  a  week.  They 
are  all  well,  and  take  the  greatest  interest 
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in  your  career.  Joe  Butters  has  a  growing 
idea  that  he  taught  you  to  ride,  and  I 
heard  father  say  to  him  the  other  day, 
"  He'd  a  rougher  schoolmaster  than  you, 
Joe  ;  the  Dancer,  as  they  call  him  in  the 
stable,  made  Jim  Forrest.' ' 

"  So  he  did.  How  is  the  queer-tem- 
pered brute,  Dollie  ?  He  was  backed  for 
a  deal  of  money  for  the  Leger  at  Good- 
wood. I  should  like  to  be  up  on  him  at 
Doncaster,  and  see  if  he'd  try  with  me 
once  more." 

"  Ah,  they  won't  let  you  ride  for 
Ricldleton  again.  Mr.  Elliston  and  Mr. 
Pearson  won't  have  it,  and  I  don't  think 
father  quite  wants  you  about  the  place, 
Gerald,"  replied  the  girl,  shyly. 

uBut  your  father  has  no  cause  to  be 
angry  with  me." 

"No;  but  remember  he  does  not  know 
who  you  are,  and  dear  father  thinks  I'm 
too  good  for  any  one  almost.  He  watches 
your  riding  with  great  interest,  and  was 

M  2 
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you  win  at  Goodwood.  He  said  when  he 
came  back,  '  It  was  that  Jim  Forrest  who 
was  here  bowled  us  over,  and  Mr.  Elliston 
is  a  fool  to  bar  his  riding  for  Biddleton." 

"  Well,  I  shall  go  over  and  see  him. 
We  were  very  good  friends  when  we  met 
at  Goodwood.'' 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  would  be  glad  to  see  you, 
and  mother  too.  It's  different  from  what 
it  was  when  you  were  with  us.  Now 
you're  a  swell  you  know.  But  what  are 
you  going  to  do  ?  You  will  go  and  see 
your  mother  and  sister,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Fancy  Ellen  coming  to  see  you, 
as  you  told  me  in  your  letter  !  How  did 
you  get  on  ?  " 

u  Well,  not  particularly  well.  She 
wanted  to  patronise  me,  and  I  didn't  like 
that,  and  then,  Gerald,  she  derided  the 
idea  of  there  being  anything  serious 
between  us,  and  I  liked  that  still  less." 

"  But  how  did  she  come  to  know  any- 
thing about  it  ?     Did  you  tell  her  ? 
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"  She  saw  your  ring  on  my  finger,  and 
I  don't  quite  know  how  it  was  led  up  to, 
but  she  guessed  you  gave  it  me,  and  quite 
lectured  me  for  being  fool  enough  to 
believe  that  a  Rockingham  could  intend 
to  do  more  than  amuse  himself  with  a  girl 
like  me." 

"Ellen's  too  bad,  by  Jove!"  said 
Gerald,  starting  to  his  feet,  and  pacing 
the  room  in  his  annoyance.  u  She  always 
was  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  now  she 
ignores  the  fact  that  we  are  ruined.  She 
secluded  herself  so  latterly  that  she  is 
quite  ignorant  of  the  way  things  are 
changing,  and  that  the  old  families  have 
to  make  way  for  the  new.  Upon  my 
word  I  think  she  believes  one  can  live  on 
one's  genealogy.  However,  she  shall 
know  that  my  intentions  are  serious 
enough,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
before  the  day's  over." 

"  What  will  your  mother  say  to  it  ?  " 

"She  won't  like  it,  I  dare  say,  at  first, 
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more  especially  as  she  won't  know  that 
but  for  you  I  should  be  sore  puzzled  to 
even  earn  my  daily  bread.  I  don't  know 
what  else  I  could  have  turned  my  hand 
to ;  but  I  don't  intend  to  tell  her  as  yet 
what  I  am  doing.  When  she  knows  she'll 
have  to  admit  that  a  jockey,  even  if  he  is 
a  Rockingham,  is  very  suitably  mated 
with  Dollie  Greyson,  and  a  lucky  fellow 
to  have  won  her  to  boot." 

"  I  do  hope  she  will  let  me  love  her, 
Gerald,  and  that  we  shall  get  on  to- 
gether." 

"  No  doubt  of  that.  Ellen  is  different. 
There  will  be  more  trouble  to  reconcile 
her  to  our  marriage,  but  she  will  come 
round  when  she  knows  that  I  am  Jim 
Forrest,  the  jockey." 

"  You  know  best,  Gerald,  but  would  it 
not  be  wise  to  tell  them  that  at  once  ?  It 
is  sure  to  come  to  their  ears  before  long." 

"No;  and  I'll  tell  you  why.  They 
both    think   there   is   a   hope    of    saving 
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Cranley — I  mean  just  the  house  and  so  on 
— they  know  the  bulk  of  the  property 
must  go,  but  hope  that  will  be  left  to  us. 
I  can't  tell  for  certain  till  I've  seen 
Writson,  but  I  don't  suppose  there's  a 
chance  myself.  However,  the  knowledge 
that  Cranley  is  irretrievably  gone  will 
make  them  understand  that  we  must 
accept  a  lower  position  in  the  world." 

"It  will  be  a  terrible  blow  for  them  to 
know  that  the  old  house  and  lands  have 
passed  away  from  the  Rockinghanis," 
murmured  the  girl,  softly  ;  "  but  I  fear, 
Gerald,  they  will  be  more  hurt  at  the 
calling  you  have  adopted.  I  am  almost 
sorry  now  I  suggested  it  to  you." 

"  Nonsense,  Dollie.  I  don't  know  what 
I  should  have  done  if  you  hadn't.  I 
should  probably  by  this  have  been  earn- 
ing a  wretched  salary  as  a  clerk  ;  work  I 
should  have  hated.  My  present  work  is 
healthy,  exciting,  and  well  paid ;  indeed 
I  am  rapidly  making  money,  and  I  know 
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nothing  else  at  which  I  could  have  begun 
to  do  that  so  speedily.  A  big  race  taxes 
all  one's  resources  of  nerve,  eye,  head,  and 
hand.  It  calls  for  resolution  and  ready 
decision,  and  the  excitement  of  a  close 
finish  is  thrilling.  A  popular  actor  ob- 
tains no  prompter  recognition  than  a 
popular  jockey  in  his  hour  of  triumph. 
The  great  thing  is  not  to  lose  your  head. 
It  made  my  pulses  tingle  the  other  day  to 
hear  the  roar  of  '  Pibroch  wins ! '  *  Phaeton 
wins ! '  and  know  what  a  very  fine  point 
it  was  between  us.'' 

"Gerald,  I  must  see  you  ride.  I  should 
so  love  to  see  you  win  a  great  race." 

"  All  in  good  time.  I  must  say  good- 
bye to  you  now,  darling,  as  I  must  have  a 
talk  with  Writson,  and  then  go  and  see 
my  mother  and  Ellen,  and  next  time  you 
meet  the  latter  she  won't,  at  all  events, 
tell  you  that  my  love-making  all  means 
nothing." 
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<(  But  shall  I  see  you  again  before  you 
go  ?  " 

"  Not  unless  I  see  you  at  Biddleton.  I 
want  to  go  over  there  and  have  a  palaver 
with  your  father.  I  want  to  know  how 
the  Dancer  is,  and  who's  going  to  ride  him 
for  the  Leger.  He  treats  me  very  differ- 
ently now,  Dollie,  and  may  tell  me.  How 
lie  would  jump  down  a  stable-boy's  throat 
who  presumed  to  ask  him  such  a  question  ! 
I  backed  him  for  a  little  money  at  Good- 
wood for  '  auld  lang  syne.'  Once  more, 
goodbye ;  I  must  get  back  to  Newmarket 
as  soon  as  I  have  finished  my  business  in 
Yorkshire ;  "  and,  having  snatched  a  kiss 
from  Dollie's  unresisting  lips,  Gerald  took 
his  departure,  and  made  his  way  to  Mr. 
Writson's. 

The  lawyer  was  unfeignedly  glad  to  see 
him,  although  he  had  no  very  pleasant 
intelligence  to  impart,  but  lie  wanted 
authority    for   what  lie   proposed    doing. 
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He  told  his  client  point-blank  that  any 
attempt  to  save  Cranley  would  be 
useless. 

' l  It  will  be  that  most  miserable  of  all 
things — an  attempt  to  live  in  a  big  house. 
Mr.  Kockingham,  on  a  very  small  income. 
Better  let  it  go,  hard  as  if  must  be  for  you 
to  part  with  it.  You  will,  of  course,  im- 
prove the  income  by  its  sale,  and  be  spared 
a  painful  struggle,  for  I  am  sure  it  would 
pain  you  if  Cranley  were  not  kept  up  as 
}^ou  have  always  seen  it  done." 

"  Yes,  better  it  should  go  than  that," 
replied  Gerald.  u  The  gardens  neglected, 
and  the  stables  well  nigh  empty,  would  be 
sadder  for  us  all  than  the  loss  of  it.  Be- 
sides, the  first  wrench  is  over.  My  mother 
has  moved." 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  fear  you  will  be 
sorry  to  hear,  that,  though  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  the  place  will  be  in  the  market 
shortly,  I  have  had  no  inquiries  about  it, 
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and  we  may  possibly  have  to  break  up 
the  estate  into  lots,  and  dispose  of  it  that 
way." 

u  I  don't  know  that  makes  much  differ- 
ence,'' replied  Gerald,  sadly;  "  more 
publicity  given  that  way,  of  course,  but 
every  one  knows  we  are  broke,  so  what 
does  it  matter  ?  " 

Mr.  Writson  was  more  sincerely  sorry 
for  his  client  than  any  gentleman  of  his 
profession  has  any  business  to  be. 

"I  have  one  other  thing,"  he  said  at 
last,  "to  take  your  instructions  about,  Mr. 
Rockingham,"  and  then  he  told  Gerald 
the  story  of  the  bills,  and  how  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  Cuthbert  Elliston  had 
owed  the  late  squire  over  six  thousand 
pounds  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
was  still,  of  course,  due  to  the  estate,  and 
Mr.  Writson  proceeded  to  recount  what 
steps  he  had  taken  to  recover  it,  and  in 
what  wise  they  had  been  met. 

Gerald's  young  face  grew  dark  as   lie 
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listened,  and  for  some  little  time  after 
the  lawyer  had  finished  he  remained  rapt 
in  thought. 

"  Neither  myself  nor  my  mother  ever 
liked  or  trusted  Cuthbert  Elliston.  She 
always  declared  that  he  was  a  constant 
borrower  and  evil  adviser,  and  that  my 
father  would  have  been  a  much  richer  man 
if  he'd  never  seen  him.  Me  he  hated 
from  a  child.  I,  of  course,  came  between 
him  and  the  property.  My  birth  ex- 
tinguished his  chance  of  ever  coming  into 
Cranley.  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  let 
Elliston  off  that  money  if  it  is  possible  to 
make  him  pay  it." 

"  If  you  leave  it  to  me  I  think  we  shall  at 
all  events  get  some  of  it,  and  you  almost 
owe  it  to  your  mother  and  sister  to  try." 

"  All  right !  do  as  you  think  best.  And 
now,  I  think,  there's  nothing  more." 

u  No.  Just  give  me  your  address,  Mr. 
Rockingham,  in  case  I  want  to  write  to 
you." 
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u  I  cannot  do  that  as  yet,  but  you  will 
hear  from  me  in  a  few  weeks,  perhaps  see 
me  again.     Goodbye." 

6i  Now  what  can  be  his  objection  to 
giving  his  address  ?  "  mused  Mr.  Writson. 
"Not  a  word  either  did  he  drop  as  to  what 
he  was  doing.  Pearson  is  evidently  posted 
on  both  these  points,  and  yet  he  keeps  me, 
his  solicitor,  in  ignorance.  It's  foolish. 
He's  young  or  he  would  know  the  old 
axiom,  '  No  secrets  from  your  lawyer  and 
doctor,'  is  an  excellent  adage.  Well,  well, 
it's  hard,  poor  boy,  at  his  age,  that  he 
should  have  necessity  to  confide  in 
either.'' 

Gerald  strode  mournfully  towards  his 
mother's  lodgings  in  St.  Leonard's  Place. 
He  was  by  no  means  dissatisfied  with  his 
own  personal  prospects.  He  had  dropped 
all  rubbish  about  its  being  below  his 
dignity.  He  had  to  earn  his  own  living, 
and  make  money  to  boot  if  possible.  That 
which  came  easiest  to  his  purpose  he  had 
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done,  and  was  no  whit  ashamed  of  it.    But 
he  had  now  to  break  the  fact,  not  only 
that  Cranley  Chase  was  gone  from  them 
for  ever,  to  his  mother  and  sister,  but  that 
it  was  his  fixed  determination  to  marry 
Dollie    Grreyson,  the  trainer's   daughter ; 
two  things  that  were  likely  to  be  bitter 
news  in  St.  Leonard's  Place.     Especially 
would   his    sister   Ellen  resent  what  she 
would  deem  a  terrible  mesalliance.      All 
this,  and  his  resolute  determination  not  to 
disclose  his  present  vocation  or  address, 
would,    he    knew,    make    the    interview 
painful. 

His  mother  uttered  a  cry  of  delight  as 
he  entered  the  room.  Not  only,  poor 
lady,  was  she  honestly  much  pleased  to  see 
her  son,  but  she  further  hoped  that  he  was 
the  herald  of  good  tidings.  She  bore  a 
brave  front  to  the  world  and  faced  her 
altered  fortunes  with  all  the  patient 
courage  high-bred  women  usually  display 
in  such  troubles,  but  there  was  under  it  all 
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hope  that  enough  might  be  saved  from  the 
wreck  to  enable  her  to  end  her  days  at 
Cranley. 

Ellen  had  no  such  delusion,  and  saw 
clearly  enough  that  to  live  at  Cranley  witli 
an  income  quite  insufficient  to  keep  the 
place  up  would  be  infinitely  more  painful 
than  their  present  position,  to  which  she 
had  tolerably  reconciled  herself.  Al- 
though very  pleased  to  see  her  brother, 
she  greeted  him  with  considerably  less 
effusion  than  her  mother.  She  had  not 
forgiven  his  unaccountable  silence,  and, 
moreover,  although  she  derided  the  idea 
of  there  being  anything  serious  in  it,  she 
was  aware  that  he  was  carrying  on  a 
desperate  flirtation  with  Dollie  Grey  son. 
Miss  Rockingham,  with  her  rather  rigid 
principles,  thought  that  not  only  bad  style, 
but  that  it  was  decidedly  wrong  of  Gerald 
to  turn  the  girl's  head  in  this  fashion. 

"  Well,  mother,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Writ- 
son  this  morning,  and  it  is  quite  decided. 
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I  know  you  will  feel  it,  but  the  old  house 
must  go.  Even  if  we  could  keep  it,  we 
couldn't  live  in  it,  and  wouldn't  you  rather 
it  went  from  us  altogether  than  merely 
went  to  rack  and  ruin  in  our  hands  ?  " 

"You  know  best,  Grerald.  I  should 
have  dearly  loved  to  finish  my  days  where 
I  have  passed  so  many  happy  years ;  but 
if  it  must  be  so  it  is  useless  my  saying 
any  more.  If  I  grieve  over  it  you  and 
Ellen,  at  least,  shall  not  see  it.  But, 
my  dear  boy,  why  have  we  not  heard 
from  you  for  so  long,  and  what  are  you 
doing  ?  " 

"Mother,  you  must  rest  content  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  am  earning  my  own 
living  honestly,  and  doing  well.  I  am 
even  putting  by  money,  but  I  will  not 
tell  you  how  as  yet." 

Ellen  stared  in  undisguised  astonish- 
ment at  her  brother. 

"  You  making  money,  Gerald  !  My 
dear  brother,  can  it  be  really  true  ?     I  am 
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glad,  very  glad,  for  your  own  sake,  and 
must  confess  to  the  greatest  curiosity  as 
to  how  you  do  it." 

"  It  was  unkind  to  keep  such  good  news 
to  yourself,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rockingham. 
"  I  have  been  so  anxious  about  you.'' 

"  I  had  urgent  reasons  for  not  writing  " 
—  he  could  not  well  despatch  letters  from 
Riddleton — u  but  they  are  now  in  a  great 
measure  removed,  and  you  will  hear  from 
me  occasionally  as  well  as  see  me.  Before 
long  I  shall  be  able  to  explain  everything, 
and  you  will  find  I  have  done  nothing  I 
need  be  ashamed  of.  One  thing  more, 
mother,  dearest,  I'm  going  to  be  married." 

"  Married,  Gerald !  At  your  age,  and 
in  your  circumstances  !    It's  madness !  " 

6i  Well,  I  ought  not  to  have  said  that 
exactly,  because  I'm  not  going  to  be 
married  just  yet ;  but  I  am  engaged  to  a 
Miss  Grey  son." 

"  Gerald !  Gerald  !     Don't  say  that,  for 

VOL.  II.  N 
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Heaven's  sake ! "  exclaimed  his  sister. 
"  She's  the  niece  of  the  haberdasher  in 
Coney  Street,  mother." 

"  Never  mind  who  she  is.  She's  a  very 
pretty,  good  girl,  and  has  been  brought 
up  a  lady,  as  Ellen  there  can  testify,  and 
I'm  pledged  to  make  Jier  my  wife.  I 
know,  mother,  you  won  t  relish  the  idea 
at  first,  but  it  is  not  going  to  take  place 
at  present,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  want 
you  to  know  Dollie." 

u  Gerald,  I  am  afraid,''  returned  Mrs. 
Rockingham,  "  that  you  are  meditating  a 
very  foolish  thing.  If  we  have  lost  our 
house  and  lands,  remember  we  are  still 
Rockinghams." 

tC  Ah,  mother,  dear,  there's  a  new  order 
of  things  rapidly  approaching,  and  Rock- 
inghams and  other  people  of  the  same 
type  will  find  they  are  of  little  account 
in  the  days  that  are  coming,  unless  they 
command  either  money  or  brains." 
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"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Gerald,  birth 
and  blood  are  to  be  of  no  consideration  in 
future  ?  " 

"  Birth  and  blood  will  count  for  little, 
my  sister.  What  you  can  do  will  be  held 
in  higher  reverence  than  how  you  were 
born,  very  shortly,  indeed,  I  might  say  is 
already*  And  now,  dearest  mother,  I 
must  say  good-bye.  My  very  brief  holiday 
is  over,  and  I  must  return  again  to  my 
work,  but  you  will  hear  from  me  before 
long." 

< '  Oh,  Gerald,  this  is  a  miserably  short 
visit,  and  I  had  so  much  to  say  to  you," 
murmured  Mrs.  Rockingham,  as  she  em- 
braced him  tenderly. 

a  Work  is  work,  mother,  and  must  be 
seen  to.  There's  no  money  to  be  made 
unless  one  sticks  to  it.     Good-bye,  Ellen." 

But  the  girl  was  too  anxious  to  part  with 
him  in  that  fashion.  She  accompanied 
him  downstairs. 

"  It  is  not  betting  that  you're  making 
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your  money  at  ? "  she  said  in  a  nervous 
whisper,  as  she  clung  tightly  to  him  at 
the  door. 

"  No,  no,  darling!  It  is  no  chance 
work  of  that  description.  I  legitimately 
earn  what  I  make.  Set  your  mind  at  rest 
on  that  point." 

"  And  you  don't  really  mean  to  marry 
Miss  Grey  son,  do  you  Gerald  ?  " 

"  Most  undoubtedly,"  he  returned, 
brusquely.  "I  am  perfectly  serious. 
Good-bye." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ONCE  MORE  AT  RIDDLETON. 

Gerald  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  dual 
identity  as  he  jumped  into  the  trap  that 
was  to  convey  him  to  Riddleton  Moor. 
He  had  during  that  hurried  visit  to  York 
been  his  own  self,  now  he  had  become 
Jim  Forrest  again.  He  was  like  a  young 
soldier  returning  from  a  successful  cam- 
paign. He  had  left  Riddleton  a  raw 
recruit,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  turf 
ladder ;  he  was  returning  decorated  and 
known  to  fame.  The  stable-boy  had 
blossomed  into  the  coming  jocke}^,  who 
had  held  his  own  successfully  with  the 
best  horsemen  of  the  day.     He  was  famous 
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in  his  world,  and  knew  that  his  old 
comrades  would  regard  him  with  more 
respect  as  Jim  Forrest,  the  artist  who  had 
picked  the  Stewards'  Cup  at  Goodwood 
out  of  the  fire,  to  say  nothing  of  winning 
the  Two  Thousand  and  the  Julys,  than 
if  he  were  of  the  best  blood  in  Yorkshire 
and  Master  of  the  Buckhounds  to  boot. 

Years  ago,  I  remember,  when  I  was  a 
small  boy  at  a  private  school,  there  came 
to  visit  us  one  who  had  gone  from  our 
ranks  and  attained  the  dignity  of  the 
Upper  School  at  Rugby.  He  was  neither 
clever  nor  had  he  distinguished  himself 
in  any  way,  but  we  all  looked  upon  him 
with  infinite  awe  and  respect,  to  which  he 
responded  by  treating  us  all  with  the 
most  supercilious  contempt,  interspersed 
with  sundry  cuffs  of  our  heads  and  tweaks 
to  our  small  noses.  I  think  we  regarded 
him  with  greater  awe  than  ever  then. 
We  did  not  understand  in  our  juvenile 
ignorance   what  a   contemptible  snob  he 
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really  was.  There  was  nothing  of  this 
sort  about  Gerald,  and  he  shook  hands 
with  the  lads  'midst  whom  his  lot  had 
been  for  a  short  time  cast  with  the 
greatest  cordiality.  They  were  all  proud 
of  him  in  the  stable.  Jim  Forrest  had 
begun  as  a  Riddleton  lad,  and  it  was 
open  to  any  other  Riddleton  lad  to  at- 
tain equal  eminence,  and  who  can  doubt 
there  were  several  among  them  who 
deemed  they  were  quite  as  fine  horsemen 
as  their  fortunate  comrade  ? 

"  Well,  Jim,  you've  come  on  wonderful. 
I  and  the  Dancer  between  us  have  made 
you.  What's  the  machine  say?  You're 
careful  about  your  grub,  I  hope,  and  keep 
the  setting  muzzle  on  mostly  ?  Think  of 
a  career  like  yours  being  spoilt  by  mere 
greediness.'' 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Joe,"  returned  For- 
rest, "  you're  not  so  abstemious  yourself, 
you  know.  You  don't  practise  what  you 
preach." 
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"  Bless  you,  don't  take  pattern  by  me, 
take  warning.  I'm  incurably  given  to 
vicious  courses,  I  am,"  said  Butters,  shak- 
ing his  head.  "  In  my  perverted  nature 
I  never  could  be  got  to  like  toast,  stale 
bread,  gruel,  and  lots  of  walking." 

"And  the  end  of  it -is,  Joe,  you've 
never  been  given  a  chance  in  a  big  race.'' 

u  It  ain't  all  vice,"  returned  Butters, 
dolefully,  "  it's  partly  constitutional.  Fat's 
unevenly  dispersed  in  this  world,  that's 
what  it  is.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Greyson 
yet?" 

"No.  I  want  to  have  a  bit  of  a  talk 
with  him,  and  I  thought  I'd  like  to  see 
you  all,  and,  as  a  matter  of  business 
brought  me  up  this  way,  I  came  over." 

"Well,  we  reckoned  to  see  you  on  the 
Knavesmire,  but  not  before.  You'll,  of 
course,  be  up  for  the  races  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so.  Ah,  here  comes 
Greyson." 

Butters    stared   almost   in   awe   at   his 
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audacious  companion.  The  idea  of  any 
one  at  Biddleton  speaking  even  of  Mr. 
Grey  son  as  Greyson  was  to  him  not  to  be 
"  understanded." 

The  trainer  shook  hands  heartily  with 
his  visitor. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  again,  Forrest,' \ 
he  said.  "  You  did  us  credit  at  Good- 
wood, though  it  was  hard  you  should  just 
beat  your  old  stable.  Will  you  have  a 
look  at  the  horses  before  we  peck  a  bit  ?  " 

"I  should  like  to  take  a  look  round 
first,  thank  you,  Mr.  Greyson.  Old 
Phaeton  wasn't  beat  by  want  of  condition. 
It  was  a  very  tight  fit.  I  got  just  a  shade 
the  best  of  Brunton  at  the  beginning  of 
our  set-to,  and  managed  to  hold  it  to  the 
end." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  trainer,  "he  was 
well  enough.  Pibroch  was  a  little  better 
than  I  thought  him,  that  was  all." 

u  I  fancy  your  estimate  of  his  form  was 
about  rig-lit,  Mr.  Greyson,  but  the  distance 
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suited  him  a  bit  better  than  either  New- 
market or  Epsom." 

"  Perhaps  so.  But  here's  an  old  friend 
of  yours,  Forrest/'  and  as  he  spoke  the 
trainer  threw  open  the  door  of  a  loose- 
box,  and  the  Dancing  Master  turned  his 
neat,  black- muzzled,  grey  head  round  to 
examine  the  intruders  on  his  privacy. 

"  He  looks  well — uncommon  well.  May 
I  strip  him,  Mr.  Greyson  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  Here,  Matthews,  take  his 
cloths  off." 

"No;  I  want  to  do  that  myself,  as  I 
have  done  scores  of  times  when  I  was  his 
boy.  He  was  the  making  of  me.  I  won- 
der what  he'd  have  done  in  the  Derby  if 
you  had  allowed  me  to  ride  him  ?  " 

"  Pretty  much  as  he  did  do,  I  fancy," 
rejoined  the  trainer.  "  Mind  what  you're 
about,  Forrest,"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  grey 
acknowledged  his  old  jockey  with  one  of 
those  lightning  one-legged  kicks  peculiar 
to  thoroughbred  horses.     But  Jim  sprang 
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on  one  side  like  a  cat,  and  was  at  the 
horse's  shoulder  in  an  instant.  "  His 
temper  I'm  afraid  will  always  go  in  a 
crowd.     He'll  never  try  in  a  big  field " 

"  Well,"  replied  Forrest,  as  he  threw 
the  rugs  on  the  straw,  "  he'll  be  in  rare 
fettle  at  Doncaster.  Eiddleton  ought  to 
take  the  Leger  again  this  year." 

"  All  depends  upon  whether  that  beg- 
gar thinks  so,"  rejoined  Grey  son.  "  He'll 
go,  bar  accidents.  Never  mind  about 
that,"  he  continued.  "  Matthews  will  put 
his  sheets  on.  Come  and  have  some 
lunch." 

As  they  walked  down  towards  the 
house  Forrest  remarked : 

"  Is  it  a  secret,  or  have  you  not  settled, 
who  is  to  ride  the  Dancer  in  the  Leger  ? 
I  put  some  of  my  Goodwood  earnings  on 
him  for  luck  at  that  meeting,  and  am 
very  curious  to  know  who's  to  have  the 
mount." 
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The  trainer  eyed  his  questioner  keenty 
for  some  seconds,  and  then  said : 

"  You  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  as- 
surance that  he  will  run,  and  have  a  good 
man  up.  How  the  horse  is,  you  have 
seen  for  yourself.  I  suppose  you'll  ride 
one  of  Sir  Marmaduke's  ? ,; 

"  I  should  hardly  think  so,"  returned 
Forrest.  UI  don't  fancy  he'll  run  more 
than  one,  and  Blackton  will  be  all  right 
again  by  that  time." 

Again  the  trainer  looked  sharply  into 
Jim's  face,  and  this  time  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Forrest  had  no  suspicion 
of  the  bargain  concluded  between  Sir 
Marmaduke  and  himself  at  Goodwood. 
Greyson  had  not  much  intercourse  with 
the  baronet  as  yet,  but  he  did  know  that 
he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  able 
on  occasion  to  keep  his  own  counsel,  and 
if  ever  any  one  believed  that  much  cack- 
ling was  wont  to  result  in  addled  eggs 
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it  was  Bill  Greyson.  Silence  is  golden, 
especially  in  turf  tactics,  and  tattlers  rarely 
effect  big  coups.  It  was  evident  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  had  as  yet  kept  his  intentions 
pretty  well  to  himself,  though  the  trainer 
saw  by  the  papers  that  there  was  always 
money  being  quietly  trickled  on  the 
Dancing  Master  for  the  Leger  whenever 
a  decent  price  was  offered. 

"  Well,  here  we  are,"  said  the  trainer, 
as  he  opened  the  little  gate  and  led  the 
way  across  the  grass-plat  to  the  snug 
gabled  porch,  in  which  many  a  pipe  had 
been  smoked,  and  many  an  equine  battle 
been  fought  over  again  by  veterans  who 
had  borne  their  part  in  the  veritable  fray, 
the  result  of  which  was  still  matter  of 
dispute  as  bitter  as  just  before  the  post 
was  passed.  The  "  what  might  have 
been"  is  always  a  fruitful,  if  profitless, 
subject  of  discussion;  and  the  "what 
should  have  won  "  racing-men  have  always 
much  to  say  about,  to  say  nothing  of  that 
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more  extreme  point  of  argument,  to  wit, 
what  really  did  win.  There  are  many 
turfites  yet  who  witnessed  the  Derby  of 
'69,  who  vow  that  Pero  Gomez  won  ;  but, 
as  his  owner  curtly  remarked  at  the  time, 
"  The  only  man  whose  opinion  is  of  the 
slightest  consequence — Judge  Clark — says 
I  didn't." 

"  The  missus  will  be  right  glad  to  see 
you,  Forrest.  Like  the  rest  of  us,  she 
regards  you  at  all  events  as  a  Riddleton 
trained  one  that  does  us  credit.  Dollie's 
with  her  uncle  in  York ;  "  and  Greyson 
cas^  a  quick  glance  at  his  guest  to  see 
whether  he  showed  disappointment  at  the 
latter  intelligence. 

That  Jim  should  listen  quite  unmoved 
was  natural,  considering  that  he  was 
already  quite  aware  of  Miss  Greyson's 
absence.  To  her  mother  this  would  have 
suggested  an  underhand  correspondence ; 
to  the  trainer  it  merely  occurred  that  it 
was  well  he  had  nipped  an  idle  and  un- 
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satisfactory  flirtation  in  the  bud,  as  Jim 
had  apparently  lost  all  thought  of  the 
object  of  his  transient  passion. 

Mrs.  Greyson  welcomed  Jim  warmly; 
it  might  be  almost  said  effusively,  con- 
sidering that  the  last  time  she  had  seen 
him  her  husband  had  with  difficulty  re- 
strained her  from  sending  Forrest  away 
with  what  in  homely  language  is  deno- 
minated "  a  flea  in  his  ear."  Still,  Jim 
Forrest  the  rising  jockey  was  a  very 
different  person  from  Jim  Forrest  the 
stable-boy ;  although  Mrs.  Greyson,  who, 
in  her  secret  soul,  was  very  proud  of  her 
daughter,  much  as  she  snubbed  her,  had 
very  much  higher  views  for  her  ultimate 
settlement  in  life.  Mrs.  Greyson  was  a 
vain  woman,  having,  indeed,  more  than 
an  ordinary  share  of  that  pardonable 
weakness  of  her  sex,  and  she  indulged  in 
dreams  at  times  of  Dollie's  marrying  very 
much  above  her  station.  She  aimed  for 
her  daughter,  not  at  Jim  Forrest,  but  the 
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employers  of  Jim  Forrest  and  his  fellows. 
She  was  rather  discontented  with  the 
gentlemen  who  trained  at  Riddleton,  and 
— only  her  husband  stood  no  nonsense 
nor  interference  with  his  business — would 
have  been  always  carping  at  him,  because 
he  numbered,  with  exception  of  Cuthbert 
Elliston,  none  of  the  aristocracy  amongst 
his  clients.  Elliston  was  by  birth  un- 
doubtedly nearly  connected  with  that 
class,  and  as  such  stood  very  high  in  Mrs. 
Grey  son's  estimation.  She  would  have 
been  astounded  to  learn  that  Mr.  Elliston's 
paramount  influence  in  the  stable  had 
prevented  many  of  the  best  men  on  the 
turf  from  sending  their  horses  to  Riddle- 
ton.  Gentlemen  who  wished  to  run  their 
horses  honestly  were  afraid  to  send  them 
to  an  establishment  in  which  Cuddie  Ellis- 
ton pulled  the  strings.  It  was  through 
him  that  Bill  Greyson  had  acquired  such 
a  shady  reputation  ;  it  was  through  Ellis- 
ton's  incessant  scheming  and  tortuous  turf 
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tactics  that  Alister  Rockingham  and  one 
or  two  more  profitable  employers  had 
withdrawn  from  Riddleton.  The  trainer, 
though  he  had  undoubtedly  rather  a 
tendency  to  crooked  paths,  was  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning ;  but  he  was 
to  some  extent  in  Pearson's  hands,  and 
so  forced  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  part- 
ners, and  that  was  bad  for  his  or  any  one 
else's  reputation. 

"  You've  become  a  successful  man,  Mr. 
Forrest,"  said  Mrs.  Grey  son,  as  she  ex- 
tended her  hand,  and  begged  him  to  sit 
down  to  luncheon.  "  You  have  got  a 
grand  start,  and  we  shall  hear  of  you 
quite  at  the  top  of  the  tree  before  long." 

Jim  pricked  up  his  ears  at  hearing  him- 
self addressed  as  "  Mr."  Forrest.  It  was 
a  recognition  of  his  success  that  came 
home  to  him.  Mrs.  Greyson  was  not 
wont  to  address  the  stable-lads  with  any 
prefix  of  "  Mr.,"  even  if  she  managed  to 
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recollect    their    names,    which    was    not 
always  the  case. 

"And  you've  got  Sir  Marmaduke's 
riding,  too ;  well,  you  are  lucky.  He's 
such  a  princely  employer.  I  only  wish 
we  had  got  his  training,"  and  Mrs.  Grey- 
son  shot  a  querulous  look  across  at  her 
husband,  as  if  to  say  "  You  might  have 
had  it  if  you  had  exerted  yourself.'' 

The  trainer  vouchsafed  no  reply;  but 
could  not  help  reflecting  with  a  dry 
chuckle  that  he  happened  to  have  a  colt 
in  training  for  Sir  Marmaduke  at  that 
moment. 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Greyson,''  replied 
Forrest.  "  Getting  Sir  Marmaduke's 
riding  is,  of  course,  a  bit  of  real  good  luck  ; 
but  I'm  only  the  second  string  after  all." 

"What  does  that  matter?  You'll  get 
lots  of  other  opportunities.  They  came 
to  you  before,  and  will  again.  We  shall 
see  you  busy,  no  doubt,  at  York.     That, 
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as  you  know,  is  my  great  holiday  in  the 
year.  William  always  takes  a  box  for 
me  there." 

Now  this  was  precisely  what  Forrest 
did  not  know.  He  had  been  to  York 
races  as  a  schoolboy,  but  it  so  happened 
not  since  he  had  known  Dollie  Greyson  ; 
however,  at  the  moment  he  thought  but 
little  of  the  intelligence.  He  had  further 
overlooked  another  thing,  namely,  that  if 
he  rode  in  his  own  part  of  the  country 
his  recognition  was  a  certainty.  He  had, 
he  thought,  pursued  his  career  quite  un- 
suspected so  far ;  but  if  he  donned  silk  on 
the  Knavesmire  the  identity  of  Jim 
Forrest  with  Gerald  Rockingham  was 
inevitable.  This  had  as  yet  not  occurred 
to  him. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Greyson,"  he  replied;  "I'm 
pretty  safe  to  be  there,  and  I  particularly 
hope  I  shall  have  a  good  mount  or  two. 
I  should  like  Dollie  to  see  me  ride  a 
winner.'' 

o2 
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The  trainer  and  his  wife  exchanged  a 
rapid  glance  at  hearing  Jim  use  their 
daughter's  Christian  name  so  glibly. 

"  I  hoped  you  had  forgotten  all  that 
nonsense,  Forrest.  You  have  other  things 
to  think  of  just  now;  time  enough  to  talk 
about  that  three  or  four  years  hence  if 
you  are  still  in  the  same  mind." 

ci  I  have  neither  forgotten  it,  nor  do  I 
intend  to  change  my  mind,"  rejoined  Jim, 
quietly. 

"You  won't  see  Dollie  at  York,  I 
doubt,''  said  Mrs.  Grey  son,  with  just  a 
tinge  of  tartness  in  her  tone.  She  did  not 
intend  in  the  least  to  quarrel  with  a  rising 
jockey;  but  she  at  the  same  time  did  not 
intend  he  should  marry  her  daughter. 
However,  mothers  are  not  always  the 
arbiters  of  such  things  nowadays. 

A  little  more  desultory  conversation, 
during  which  there  was  no  further  allusion 
to  Dollie,  and  then  Forrest  announced  he 
must  be  off. 
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The  trainer  ordered  a  trap  out  to  take 
him  to  the  station;  and,  as  they  shook 
hands,  Forrest  said,  "  Well,  I  suppose  we 
shall  know  at  York  who  is  to  ride  the 
Dancer?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Greyson;  "  most  likely. 
What  you  all  ride  will,  I  dare  say,  be 
settled  by  that  time.     Good-bye.'' 

"  Old  Bill  can  keep  his  mouth  shut  as 
well  as  any  one  I  know,"  muttered  Jim, 
as  the  dog-cart  whirled  him  down  to  the 
railway;  "but  I  should  have  liked  to 
know  who'll  have  the  mount  on  my  old 
friend  at  Doncaster." 
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Gerald's  announcement  of  his  intended 
marriage  terribly  disconcerted  Mrs.  Rock- 
ingham. She  could  not  realise  his  marry- 
ing at  all  as  yet,  and  comforted  herself 
with  the  reflection  that  this  was  at  worst 
a  mere  boyish  flirtation,  which  could 
result  in  nothing,  as  such  boyish  flirtations 
usually  did.  But  this  was  not  the  case 
with  Ellen.  In  the  first  instance,  she  had 
thought  just  as  her  mother  did;  but  she 
had  recognised  with  astonishment  the 
rapid  development  of  her  brother's  cha- 
racter, its  increasing  hardness,  and  fixity 
of  purpose.     Whatever  his  calling  might 
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be,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  pursuing  it 
with  energy,  and  doing  well,  according  to 
his  own  account :  and  then  again  she 
wondered  what  this  mysterious  vocation 
might  be.  Another  thing,  too:  Miss 
Rockingham  had  seen  Dollie  Greyson, 
and  she  was  aware  that  her  mother  had 
no  conception  of  what  the  girl  was  like. 
Mrs.  Rockingham  would  see  something 
very  different  from  what  she  at  present 
pictured,  Ellen  knew,  whenever  she  came 
to  meet  Miss  Greyson. 

So  the  two  women  sat  in  the  quiet  York 
lodgings  which  they  had  at  last  learnt 
must  represent  their  home  for  the  future, 
and  bewailed  Gerald's  wilfulness  and  folly 
in  this  matter,  but  with  this  difference, 
that,  whereas  the  mother  still  had  no  real 
belief  in  his  being  in  earnest,  the  daughter 
knew  better,  and  felt  that  in  two  or  three 
years  it  would  be  only  Dollie  herself  who 
would  prevent  that  marriage.  It  was  a 
severe  blow  to  Ellen;   for,  in  spite  of  her 
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strong  religious  proclivities,  there  was  a 
large  amount  of  "  the  pride  that  apes 
humility"  in  Miss  Rockingham.  She  was 
a  stickler  for  class,  and  intolerant  of  a 
church  in  which  the  pews  were  not 
reserved.  She  did  not  understand  free 
sittings ;  she  was  very  anxious  to  do  her 
duty  to  her  fellow-creatures,  but  not  from 
the  same  level.  Her  good  works  were 
tinged  with  patronage,  and,  when  her 
more  lowly  brothers  and  sisters  winced, 
as  people  will,  from  that  most  galling 
infliction,  she  inwardly  accused  them  of 
ingratitude.  Not  altogether  a  pleasant 
character,  and  yet  Miss  Rockingham  was 
a  handsome  girl  and  a  nice  girl,  who 
simply  from  want  of  an  outlet  to  her  feel- 
ings had  contracted  an  unpleasant  kink 
in  her  disposition. 

But  she  was  game  as  any  of  her  race, 
and,  though  evil  times  had  come  upon 
them,  was  not  going  to  lower  her  crest  on 
that  account.     It  was  a  sore  trouble  to  her 
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that  Gerald  should  think  of  marrying  so 
much  beneath  himself;  and  when  she 
learns,  as  sooner  or  later  she  must,  how 
he  is  getting  his  living,  it  will  be  a  very- 
bitter  moment  to  her.  To  say  nothing  of 
what  she  would  consider  the  disgrace  of 
his  present  calling,  Ellen  has  a  great 
horror  of  the  turf.  She  regards  it  as 
associated  with  gambling,  falsehood,  and 
much  other  wickedness;  moreover,  she 
has  ever  before  her  eyes  the  ruin  it  has 
brought  to  her  own  home  and  family,  and 
she  would  have  told  Gerald,  and  with 
reason,  that  the  sea  is  as  likely  to  give  up 
its  dead  as  the  turf  to  restore  the  fortunes 
buried  in  its  treacherous  quicksands. 

Yet  Gerald,  short  as  is  the  time  he  has 
followed  his  profession,  has  already  some 
hundreds  at  his  banker's,  and  is  rapidly 
extending  his  connection  and  business. 
Still,  the  more  that  riding  falls  to  the 
lot  of  Jim  Forrest,  so  do  the  rumours 
strengthen    and    increase    that    he  is   of 
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gentle  blood,  "  a  scion  of  an  old  family 
that  has  gone  to  everlasting  smash,  you 
know,"  murmured  racing-men  in  club 
smoking-rooms.  The  sporting  papers  be- 
gan to  babble  of  "the  aristocratic  jockey"  ; 
but  though,  of  course,  Forrest  was  aware 
that  he  had  received  th&t  nickname,  he 
was  far  from  knowing  how  very  busy 
men's  tongues  were  about  him. 

Amongst  a  large  section  of  the  racing 
community  there  was  no  doubt  now 
about  Jim's  being  well-born,  and  who 
he  was  formed  constant  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. It  was  evident  that  a  boy 
brought  up  in  a  public  school,  who  had 
passed  a  term  at  Cambridge,  and  who  had 
been  well  known  as  such  a  very  u  promis- 
ing young  one "  with  the  York  and 
Ainsty,  must  be  recognised  before  long 
in  a  pursuit  which  brought  him  so  much 
before  men's  eyes  as  professional  race- 
riding.  But  there  are  many  people  in 
this  world,  and   shrewd  people  too,  who, 
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like  the  ostrich,  think  that  if  they  bury 
their  head  in  the  sand  they  have 
swallowed  fern-seed,  and  are  consequently 
invisible.  To  bury  your  identity  is  a 
very  difficult  thing,  but  for  one  always 
before  the  public  an  impossibility. 

The  first  person  to  thoroughly  open  Jim 
Forrest's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  his  secret 
would  very  speedily  become  general  pro- 
perty was  Captain  Farrington,  that  good- 
natured  reckless  plunger,  who  followed 
Sir  Marmaduke's  banner  so  staunchly. 
Jim  had  been  riding  one  of  the  Captain's 
indifferent  platers  at  Egham,  in  a  race  in 
which  it  was  fondly  hoped  he  had  met 
half-a-dozen  rather  worse  than  himself, 
but  the  calculations  of  the  stable  were 
upset ;  for,  in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  on 
Forrest's  part,  he  failed  to  get  his  horse 
nearer  than  second. 

"  You  did  your  best,  Jim,"  said  the 
Captain,  with  his    usual  pleasant    smile  ; 
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"  but   the  brute's    even    worse    than   we 
thought  him." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Forrest ;  "  I  should 
have  thought  he  was  good  enough  to  win 
in  this  company.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
place  him  anywhere  where  he  can  earn 
his  keep." 

"  More  difficult  to  place  him  than  to 
place  you,  Jim,"  replied  Farrington. 
"  I'm  not  going  to  ask  impertinent 
questions,  but  you're  one  of  us.  I've  bet 
a  level  hundred  you're  clean  bred,  when- 
ever we  get  at  your  pedigree." 

"  I  am  James  Forrest,  the  jockey ; 
where  I  come  from,  or  of  what  stock,  is, 
I  think,  of  no  consequence  to  my  em- 
ployers, as  long  as  I  do  my  best  by 
them." 

"  Quite  right,  Jim.  I  told  you  I'd  no 
wish  to  press  the  point,"  replied  the  good- 
natured  plunger ;  "  but  I  warn  you  it  is  a 
good  deal  talked  about,  and  I  should  fancy 
you're  safe  to  be  spotted  before  long" 
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Forrest,  on  his  way  home  to  Newmarket, 
thought  a  good  deal  over  what  Captain 
Farrington  had  said.  He  knew  the  cap- 
tain was  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world, 
whose  judgment  might  be  relied  on  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  and,  if  he  thought 
there  was  little  doubt  of  some  one  shortly 
recognising  him  as  Gerald  Rockingham, 
Jim  felt  that  it  would  be  so.  He  did  not 
want  that,  he  persuaded  himself  at  present, 
on  account  of  the  annoyance  it  would 
occasion  his  mother  and  sister,  but  in 
reality  he  shrank  from  its  being  proclaimed 
to  the  world  that  he  was  getting  his  living 
in  a  line  not  recognised  as  permissible  for 
young  men  of  gentle  blood.  He  did  not 
a  bit  mind  the  work,  or  being  treated  like 
any  other  of  his  fellows  ;  he  was  only  too 
thankful  at  having  found  a  vocation  so 
little  distasteful  by  which  he  could  not  only 
get  a  living,  but  would  have  money  to 
spare  for  those  near  and  dear  to  him ;  but 
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he  infinitely  preferred  that  it  should  be  as 
"  Jim  Forrest." 

However,  he  reflected,  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  worry  about  it  when  the  thing 
came  to  pass,  and  at  his  age  such  Epi- 
curean philosophy  was,  perhaps,  as  much 
as  was  to  be  expected. 

The  next  morning  Jim  was  up  betimes 
and  away  to  the  Heath,  to  see  what  Sir 
Marmaduke's  string  might  be  doing.  He 
found  Mr.  Pipes  very  busy  indeed  with 
the  horses,  for  Sir  Marmaduke,  who,  since 
the  termination  of  the  Sussex  fortnight, 
had  been  away  in  Scotland,  resting  on  his 
Goodwood  laurels,  had  announced  his  in- 
tention of  being  present  at  both  York  and 
Doncaster,  and  issued  extensive  orders 
with  regard  to  the  Northern  campaign. 
The  principal  interest  of  the  trainer  and 
his  assistants  seemed  centred  on  Bush- 
ranger, the  Leger  crack.  Blackton,  now 
entirely  recovered  from  his  accident,  was 
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there  to  give  him  a  gallop.  The  horse 
had  done  remarkably  well  since  Epsom, 
and  been  kept  and  carefully  prepared  for 
the  great  Doncaster  race  ;  and  all  con- 
nected with  him  were  very  sanguine  that 
he  would  turn  the  tables  on  Comet. 

"  Good  morning,  Forrest,''  said  Mr. 
Pipes;  "  you're  just  in  time  to  do  us  a 
turn.  Go  and  get  on  Pibroch.  I  want 
you  to  bring  Bushranger  along  the  last 
mile.  You  can  make  it  pretty  warm  for 
Blackton  for  that  distance." 

The  latter  nodded  good  morning  to  Jim 
and  then  said,  laughing,  tl  Ah  !  you'll  not 
run  away  from  me  this  morning  as  you 
did  the  first  time  we  met.  By  the  way, 
how's  that  grey  devil  doing  ?  Are  you 
going  to  ride  him  at  Doncaster  ?  " 

"I  saw  him  the  other  day  and  he's 
right  enough,  and  meant  for  the  Leger, 
but  how  he'll  run  is  a  thing  no  man  can 
hazard  an  opinion  about.     I  never  ride  for 
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Greyson's  stable  now,   and  have  no  idea 
who  is  to  have  the  mount." 

u  A  bookmaker's  friend,"  retorted 
Blackton.  ei  A  sort  that  only  wins  when 
nobody's  backed  him.  If  I  can  only  get 
rid  of  Comet,  I  shan't  be  afraid  of  him. 
I'd  best  be  off,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Pipes  ?  I 
suppose  old  King  of  the  Mist  will  lead  me 
as  usual,  and  Forrest  pick  me  up  with 
Pibroch  at  the  end  of  a  mile  ?  " 

The  trainer  nodded.  "  A  good  strong 
gallop,  remember,  but,  of  course,  no  racing. 
Still,  you  are  to  bustle  Pibroch  along  to- 
wards the  finish.'' 

"  All  right,''  replied  Jim,  as  he  walked 
his  horse  leisurely  after  the  other  two,  to 
await  at  the  mile-post  for  their  arrival. 

It  was  but  a  few  minutes  before  he  saw 
King  of  the  Mist  leading  the  way  at  a 
good  steady  pace,  and  Jim  just  mettled 
up  his  horse.  As  they  all  but  reached 
him,    he   jumped    off  with   two  or  three 
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lengths  to  the  good  and  improved  the 
speed,  quickening  it  gradually  till  they 
neared  the  place  where  Pipes  was  stand- 
ing, when  he  still  further  increased  it, 
finishing  almost  at  racing  pace.  Bush- 
ranger strode  along  in  his  track  in  grand 
fashion,  and  was,  in  racing  parlance,  al- 
ways treading  his  heels  off. 

"  Yes ;  we  made  a  mistake  with  him  in 
the  Guineas,"  muttered  the  trainer  con- 
fidentially to  himself.  "  Bushranger  stays 
much  better  than  the  other,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  being  a  more  improving  one  than 
Pibroch.  He's  a  7  lb.  better  colt  than 
when  he  ran  second  for  the  Derby,  and 
the  extra  distance  at  Doncaster  will  serve 
him  better  than  the  mile  and  a  half  at 
Epsom.  He  went  well  with  you,  Black- 
ton  ?  ''  he  continued  aloud. 

u  Never  galloped  stronger  in  his  life  ; 
and,  as  for  Pibroch,  I  fancy  I  could  have 
smothered  him  any  time  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  mile,  eh,  Forrest  ?  " 
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"  I  think  Blackton's  right,  Mr.  Pipes," 
replied  Jim.  "I  believe  he  could  have 
left  me  any  time  towards  the  end.  There's 
no  doubt  about  it,  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
suits  Pibroch  better  than  a  whole  one,  and 
that's  the  extreme  length  of  his  tether. 
You'll  not  send  him  to  Doncaster  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  orders  are  he  is  to  go,  but 
he's  not  going  for  the  Leger  if  you  mean 
that,"  returned  the  trainer. 

"  I  ought  to  have  a  great  '  look  in'  with 
Bushranger,"  chimed  in  Blackton,  with 
just  a  shade  of  acidity  in  his  tones,  imply- 
ing "  You  had  better  discuss  these  things 
with  the  leading  jockey  of  the  stable." 

"  Comet  will  have  to  be  at  his  best  to 
do  me  the  next  time." 

"  We'll  hope  he  won't  be,"  rejoined  the 
trainer,  tersely. 

But  there  were  plenty  of  keen  eyes 
besides  those  of  Mr.  Pipes  and  his  merry 
men  who  had  watched  Bushranger's  gal- 
lop, and,  like  him,  deemed  it  so  satisfac- 
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tory,  that  the  wires  were  in  great  request 
that  morning ;  and,  when  the  magnates  of 
the  Victoria  Club  got  together,  it  was 
evident  that  there  was  more  than  one 
commission  to  back  Sir  Marmaduke's 
crack  for  his  Doncaster  engagement  in 
the  market.  That  the  credulous  public 
should  follow  suit  was  matter  of  course ; 
and  at  Tattersall's,  in  the  afternoon,  it 
was  an  open  question  whether  Bushranger 
or  Comet  was  first  favourite  for  the  Leger. 
In  reporting  this  fact  next  day,  few  of 
the  leading  sporting  papers  failed  to  re- 
mark, "  that  in  spite  of  the  strong  demon- 
stration in  favour  of  Bushranger,  reported 
to  have  done  a  splendid  gallop  that  morn- 
ing, there  were  a  small  coterie  who  appar- 
ently never  tired  of  backing  the  Dancing 
Master  at  a  certain  price." 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  Forrest,"  said  the 
trainer,  seizing  an  opportunity  when 
Blackton  was  out  of  earshot;  " you  will 
be  wanted  at  Doncaster.' ' 

P  2 
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"•II."  ejaculated  Jim.  "  Why,  Mr. 
Pipes,  what  is  there  for  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  You  will  find  out  when  you  get  there. 
Anyway,  those  are  Sir  Marmaduke's 
orders;"  and  so  saying,  the  trainer  turned 
carelessly  away,  leaving  Forrest  to  walk 
home  and  meditate  what  the  deuce  Sir 
Marmaduke  could  want  with  him  at  Don- 
caster,  now  Blackton  was  about  again. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


MR.  DURNFORD'S  LITTLE  DINNER. 


Mr.  Durnford  was  a  man  who  understood 
the  art  of  dining.  He  was  fastidious  in 
all  his  tastes,  and  in  none  more  so  than 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He  had 
various  crotchets  and  theories  on  the  sub- 
ject, declaring,  for  one  thing,  that  the 
guests  were  matter  of  as  much  importance 
as  the  dishes.  He  had  been  known  to 
reply  to  the  remark :  "  Dull,  but  a  doosid 
good  dinner,''  with  "  Impossible  ;  whole- 
some food  well  cooked,  and  you  satisfied 
your  appetite  no  doubt,  but  pray  don't 
think  you  had  a  good  dinner.  The  mere 
fact  that  you  found  it  dull  proves  the 
contrary." 
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Mr.  Durnford  held  that,  as  well  as 
tickling  the  palate,  it  was  equally  neces- 
sary to  amuse  the  mind  and  gratify  the 
eye.  It  was  not  essential  that  the  guests 
should  all  be  clever,  but  it  was  a  sine  qua 
non  they  should  assimilate.  Equally  the 
decorations  of  the  table  need  not  be  ex- 
pensive, but  it  was  imperative  they  should 
be  tasteful. 

cC  Flowers,  glass,  and  china  are  quite 
as  pleasant  to  look  upon  as  gold  and 
silver,  and  can  be  had  at  small  cost  in 
these  days,"  said  Mr.  Durnford.  "It  is 
as  inexcusable  to  set  your  guests  at  a 
barely  or  vulgarly  furnished  board  as  it 
is  to  put  before  them  a  badly  considered 
menuP 

The  canon's  little  dinners  had  been 
famous  in  London,  and  their  reputation 
had  by  no  means  diminished  in  York. 
John  Thorndyke  and  Miss  Rockingham 
were  both  special  favourites  of  Mr.  Durn- 
ford's,  and  in  consequence  often  met  at 
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his  house,  in  fact  Helen  had  come  of  late  to 
seeing  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Thorndyke,  and 
was  imperceptibly  acquiring  considerable 
admiration  for  his  strong,  straightforward, 
fearless  character.  He  would  have  been  a 
man  of  mark  in  whatever  walk  of  life  his 
destiny  had  thrown  him,  but  Ellen  often 
wondered  what  had  led  him  to  embark 
in  a  vocation  which  scarcely  afforded 
scope  for  his  energy  and  talents.  He  did 
his  duty  honestly  by  his  flock  with  all 
his  heart  and  with  all  his  soul.  No  one 
had  ever  heard  John  Thorndyke  express 
the  slightest  wish  that  his  lot  in  this  world 
were  different,  and  yet  there  were  times 
when  Miss  Rockingham  thought  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  he  had  stifled  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  his  youth,  and 
taken  his  place  in  a  profession  not  alto- 
gether of  his  own  choosing. 

The  month  of  August  afforded  Mr. 
Durnford  great  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
that  hospitality  he  so  dearly  loved.     Lots 
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of  his  old  London  acquaintances  flocked 
through  York  at  that  time  on  their  way 
to  the  moors,  and  were  nothing  loth  to 
pull  up  for  a  night  or  two,  break  the 
journey,  and  have  a  gossip  with  a  man 
sadly  missed  by  the  set  he  chiefly  affected 
in  the  metropolis.  The  .canon  naturally 
asked  his  York  friends  to  assist  in  making 
up  dinners  for  these  migratory  intimates, 
which  resulted  in  quite  a  series  of  little 
entertainments  in  Mr.  Durnford's  pleasant 
house  in  the  Close.  Then  people  who 
turned  up  for  the  races  were  only  too 
glad  to  partake  of  the  canon's  well-iced 
wines  and  toothsome  viands  after  the 
tumult  of  the  Knavesmire,  so  that  alto- 
gether Mr.  Durnford's  cook  had  a  busy 
time  of  it  during  August. 

The  canon  stands  in  his  pretty  draw- 
ing-room looking  out  upon  the /deanery 
garden  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  guests. 
He  has,  however,  already  one  companion, 
who  lounges  in  the  easiest  armchair  caress- 
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ing  his  heavy  blonde  moustache.  It  would 
seem  at  first  somewhat  incongruous  that 
Mr.  Durnford  should  number  amongst  his 
intimates  Captain  Farrington,  but  so  it 
was.  That  nonchalant  plunger  in  his 
hours  of  relaxation  mixed  freely  in  so- 
ciety ;  both  he  and  the  canon  were  above 
all  essentially  men  of  the  world,  and  such 
assimilate  easily.  Farrington,  apart  from 
the  one  great  business  of  his  life — gam- 
bling on  horse-races — was  a  popular  fellow 
who  knew  everybody  and  everything  that 
was  going  on  in  town.  He  had  lots  to 
say,  and  was  an  excellent  raconteur,  not 
given  to  talk  stable,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  with  racing-men,  but  putting  off  the 
shibboleth  of  the  turf  with  his  race-glasses. 
Mr.  Durnford  liked  him,  and  was  only 
too  delighted  to  stumble  on  him  at 
luncheon  in  the  York  Club,  and  persuade 
him  to  join  his  dinner-table. 

"  So  you  really  must  go  on  to-morrow, 
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Farrington?"  said  the  canon,  turning 
round. 

"  Yes ;  after  the  London  season  a  fel- 
low wants  a  bit  of  picking-up.  As  an 
intimate  friend  of  Marm.  Martindale's,  I 
had,  of  course,  a  good  time  at  Goodwood ; 
eschewed  Brighton,  and  started  for  the 
north  at  once.  There's  nothing  like  three 
weeks  amongst  the  heather  to  knock  the 
smoke  out  of  you.'' 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  will  be  back  here 
for  the  races  ? " 

Farrington  nodded.  "  Yes  ;  just  been 
losing  my  money  at  Egham,  and  am 
going  to  give  Scarborough  a  turn  for  a 
little;  look  in  at  Doncaster;  and  then 
work  my  way  south  again.  Same  old 
round,  you  know,  London,  Newmarket, 
and  then  comes  the  hunting." 

"  There  is  certainly  a  monotony  about 
the  way  in  which  you  sporting  men  take 
your  pleasure,"  laughed  Mr.  Durnford. 
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"  No  ;  there  you  mistake.  Hunting, 
shooting,  racing — all  afford  infinite  va- 
riety;  that's  the  charm.  I  know  a  racing 
man  who,  at  one  time  of  his  career,  de- 
clared he  was  tired  of  winning.  I  fancy, 
poor  fellow,  he's  rather  tired  now  of  doing 
the  reverse." 

Here  the  butler  announced  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Rockingham,  who  were  speedily 
followed  by  the  dean,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  these,  with  the  addition  of 
John  Thorndyke,  completed  the  party. 

"  I'll  get  you  to  face  me,  Thorndyke, 
please,"  said  the  canon,  as  they  entered 
the  dining-room ;  "  and  then,  if  you 
place  the  young  ladies  on  either  side  of 
you,  we  shall  all  fall  into  our  places." 

"Glorious  drowsy  old  city  this  of  yours, 
Miss  Rockingham;  but  I  suppose  that 
most  of  you  are  leaving  now  for  the  sea 
or  country  ?  In  these  days  people  are 
all  gravitating  to  the  big  towns ;  but 
Nature  impels  the    denizens    of    the   big 
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cities   to    seek    the    Salt    Licks    at    this 
season." 

"  No ;  I  don't  think  we  shall  leave 
York,"  replied  Ellen. 

u  There  are  always  people  in  the  big 
cities  who  have  to  stick  to  them,  even 
though  '  Midsummer,  with  its  army  of 
banners,  be  advancing  through  the  sky,' ' 
said  Thorn  dyke;  who  could  make  a  pretty 
shrewd  guess  at  what  detained  the  Rock- 
inghams  in  York. 

"  Beg  pardon,  of  course,  Mr.  Thorn- 
dyke.  I'm  such  an  idle,  do-nothing  lot 
myself,  that  I  sometimes  forget  the 
workers  in  the  hive  can't  drift  about  as 
we  drones  do  ;  but  you  have  the  pull  of 
us.  When  you  do  get  your  holiday,  you 
enjoy  it.  We  sometimes  don't.  Not  but 
what  I  get  along  very  well  with  all  my 
play-time." 

"  Yes ;  because  I  understand  from 
Durnford  you're  a  keen  sportsman.  You 
see,  you're  always  doing  something.     It's 
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the  people  who  do  nothing  find  life  so 
dull, — those  who  have  got  the  dry  rot,  as 
Dickens  expresses  it ;  who  have  neither 
energy  to  work  nor  to  play." 

"  That  is  a  thing  that  always  astonishes 
Americans  so  much  when  they  come  to 
London  and  mix  among  our  young  men," 
said  Mr.  Durnford,  "  to  find  so  many  of 
them  doing  nothing.  In  their  country 
every  young  fellow  goes  into  business  of 
some  sort,  however  rich  his  father  may  be. 
I  met  a  very  shrewd,  amusing  New  York 
man,  last  season,  who  said  '  Yes,  sir ;  I 
came  very  near  getting  myself  disliked 
here  at  starting,  from  asking,  in  my 
ignorance,  what  their  business  might  be 
of  several  young  gentlemen ;  I  found  out 
at  last  they  looked  upon  business  as  infra 
dig:" 

u  Don't  be  personal,  Durnford.  '  Loaf- 
ing around,'  as  our  Yankee  friend  doubt- 
less calls  it,  suits  some  of  us  best," 
retorted    Captain  Farrington.      "  Besides, 
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we  are  rapidly  becoming  more  American 
in  that  respect.  Some  of  the  sons  of  the 
nobility  have  taken  to  the  City  of  late  ; 
and,  as  for  the  footlights,  there  seems  to 
be  quite  a  craze  amongst  both  women  and 
men  to  get  in  front  of  them.'' 

"  But  surely  it  is  looked  upon  as  very 
derogatory  for  people  of  that  class  to 
embark  in  trade  or  theatrical  specula- 
tion ?  "  said  Miss  Rockingham. 

"I  think  they  might  leave  the  Stock 
Exchange  to  those  to  the  manner  born," 
remarked  the  dean,  sententiously.  "  No- 
thing is  more  likely  to  bring  the  hereditary 
chamber  into  disrepute  than  such  vulgar 
dallying  with  commerce." 

"  The  discovery  that  our  nobility  lacked 
the  brain  and  energy  to  get  their  own 
living,  if  need  be,  would  be  infinitely 
more  damaging  to  them  as  an  order," 
said  Thorndyke.  tC  By  the  way,  I  read 
in  the  papers  a  short  time  ago,  that  there 
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was  a  young  man  of  good  family  who  was 
earning  his  living  as  a  professional  jockey. 
Is  that  the  case,  Captain  Farrington  ?  " 

"  Quite  true,  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 
I  know  Jim  Forrest  well;  indeed,  he  rides 
for  me  sometimes — and  a  very  fine  horse- 
man he  is.  But  you  no  sooner  speak  to 
him,  than — though  his  manner  is  per- 
fectly respectful— you  feel  that  you  are 
talking  to  a  young  gentleman  of  your 
own  class." 

"  Does  he  admit  at  all  that  he  is  a 
gentleman?"  inquired  Ellen. 

"  Well,  Miss  Rockingham,  I  ventured 
to  tax  him  with  it  once,  but,  I  am  fain  to 
confess,  he  put  me  down  thoroughly; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  convinced  me 
that  rumour  was  right  in  its  surmise  about 
him.  '  My  name,'  he  replied,  '  is  Jim 
Forrest ;  and,  as  long  as  I  do  my  duty  by 
them,  I  conceive  my  family  is  no  concern 
of  my  employers.'" 
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"  Yes ;  that  sounds  very  like  it,"  said 
Thorndyke.  "  The  people  are  habitually 
diffuse  on  the  subject  of  family.  I  speak 
as  a  man  having  much  experience  amongst 
them ;  and  how  often  I  have  had  to  endure 
the  story  of  the  sister's  sufferings,  hear 
about  the  prosperous  brother  in  Australia, 
who  seems  to  have  forgotten  his  own  flesh 
and  blood,  or  listen  to  the  way  aunt  Maria 
left  her  money  in  the  way  she'd  no  call 
to,  I  really  couldn't  tell  you.  Miss  Rock- 
ingham, too,  could  testify  to  their  gar- 
rulity in  that  direction." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Ellen,  laughing. 
"  I  have  heard  it  all  too  often.  Do  you 
suppose  Forrest  will  continue  to  preserve 
his  incognito j  Captain  Farrington?" 

"  Not  a  chance  of  it,  I  should  think. 
So  continually  before  the  public  as  a  crack 
jockey,  the  only  wonder  is  that  he  has  not 
been  already  recognised.  It  is  already 
rumoured   that   he  comes  from    up    here 
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somewhere,  either  this  or  an  adjoining- 
county.  His  real  name  is  sure  to  come 
out  shortly." 

"What  a  dreadful  thing  for  his  family! " 
said  Ellen,  softly. 

John  Thorndyke  looked  at  her  curi- 
ously ;  he  remembered  what  she  had  told 
him  about  Gerald's  mysterious  disappear- 
ance, and  how  they  were  in  complete 
ignorance  of  where  he  was,  or  what  he 
was  doing ;  and  it  flashed  across  him  that 
possibly  this  Jim  Forrest  might  be  Miss 
Rockingham's  brother.  If  so,  how  pained 
she  would  be  by  the  discovery  of  the  fact 
which  he  himself  quite  agreed  with 
Farrington  was  inevitable. 

"  Don't  know  about  that,"  said  Farring- 
ton. "  Heads  of  families  are  lucky  if 
they  don't  hear  any  worse  of  their  sons 
than  can  be  said  of  Jim  Forrest.  I  fancy 
there  are  a  good  many  fathers  who  would 
be  glad  to  hear  their  sons  were  making 
money  instead  of  wasting  it." 
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"  And  I  suppose  Forrest  makes  a  good 
bit  of  money,"  remarked  Thorndyke. 

"  Yes;  a  successful  jockey  in  these  days 
makes  an  income  that  most  professional 
men  would  jump  at ;  and  if  he's  only 
steady  and  keeps  it,  can  put  by  a  good 
bit  every  year.  That's  a  very  nice 
champagne,  Durnford — not  too  dry,  but 
letting  you  taste  the  flavour  of  the 
grape." 

And  then  the  conversation  turned  into 
another  channel,  and  the  history  of  Jim 
Forrest  was  no  further  discussed.  Mr. 
Thorndyke  walked  home  with  the  Eock- 
inghams,  and  as,  after  bidding  them  good- 
night at  their  own  door,  he  wended  his 
way  through  the  gorgeous  summer  night 
to  his  own  house,  he  pondered  a  good  deal 
over  the  strange  suspicion  that  had  come 
into  his  head.  He  liked  Ellen  Rocking- 
ham ;  he  disagreed  with  her  on  many 
points,  but  he  recognised  what  a  fine  cha- 
racter hers  was  naturally,  though,  in  his 
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opinion,  somewhat  spoilt  by  class  pre- 
judices and  mistaken  training.  If  he  was 
right  in  his  conjecture,  he  felt  that  when 
the  thing  came  to  be  publicly  known  it 
would  be  a  severe  blow  to  Ellen.  Would 
it  be  kinder  to  break  it  gradually  to  her — 
to  give  her  a  hint  of  what  he  suspected  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  he  might  be  all  wrong 
in  his  guess,  and  then  he  would  be  making 
Miss  Rockingham  very  unhappy  for  no 
purpose.  Very  much  puzzled  was  John 
Thorndyke  as  to  what  he  had  best  do 
under  the  circumstances.  He,  a  man  of 
decision,  was  undecided,  and  could  see 
nothing  for  it  but  to  await  the  upshot  of 
events. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

GERALD    DISCOVERS    HIMSELF. 

The  more  Jim  Formst  thought  over  it,  the 
more  he  shrank  from  the  idea  that  his 
actual  name  should  be  proclaimed  to  the 
world.  He  was  quite  aware  that  it  would 
be  bitter  grief  to  his  mother  and  sister  that 
he  should  have  descended  so  beneath  the 
social  position  of  the  Eockinghams  as  to 
earn  his  living  by  professional  race-riding, 
and  yet  what  was  he  to  do  ?  It  was  all 
very  well,  but  what  was  he  to  do  ?  A  man 
cannot  live  on  his  social  position — social 
position,  too,  in  danger  of  falling  rapidly 
to  pieces  from  lack  of  that  very  necessary 
aliment,    pounds,    shillings,     and    pence 
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wherewith  to  sustain  it.  He  was  making 
money  rapidly  in  a  profession  in  which 
he  delighted,  and  yet  he  owned  to  himself 
that  he  teas  a  little  ashamed  that  it  should 
be  known  to  old  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances how  he  earned  his  bread. 

Snobbishness — rank  snobbishness  !  But 
at  twenty  we  turn  up  our  noses  at  that 
which  we  are  very  thankful  for  at  forty, 
disdaining  a  career  in  our  hot  youth  which 
we  see  in  middle-age  with  envious  eyes 
successfully  followed  by  others !  Still,  one 
could  hardly  expect  Gerald  to  be  stoical 
enough  to  take  this  latter  view  of  the 
case. 

Mr.  Pipes  had  told  him  he  would  bo 
wanted  at  Doncaster.  He  couldn't,  for 
the  life  of  him,  see  for  what  reason  he 
had  received  these  orders,  as  Blackton  was 
now  thoroughly  well,  and  would  naturally 
do  all  the  leading  riding  of  the  stable ; 
but  one  thing  he  was  clear  about— that 
there  could  be  no  hope  of  his  passing  un- 
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recognised  if  he  wore  silk  on  the  Town 
Moor.    There  would  be  far  too  many  there 
who  had  seen  Gerald  Rockingham  "  go  " 
with  the  York  and  Ainsty  not  to  at  once 
know  that  he  and  Jim  Forrest  were  identi- 
cal.    He  did  not  wish  this,  and  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  must  forego  both  York  and 
Doncaster.     Foregoing  York,  he  reflected 
ruefully,    meant   foregoing  an    afternoon 
with  Dollie ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  he 
could  attend  those  meetings  and   decline 
such  mounts  as  might    be    offered    him, 
and  he  had  promised  his  sweetheart  that 
she  should  have  the  gratification  of  seeing 
him  ride  and,  he  hoped,  win.     But  he  had 
quite  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  were 
plenty  of  other  eyes  would  also  see,  and 
be  quite  as  well  aware  as  she  who  he  really 
was. 

The  first  thing  he  determined  was  to  go 
and  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Pipes.  There 
was  one  little  peculiarity  about  this  ar- 
rangement.    The  trainer  was  invariably 
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most  affable  and  open.  The  last  man 
apparently  to  have  any  secrets  from  his 
fellow-creatures.  He  usually  agreed  with 
all  they  said,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
opinions  of  his  own  about  anything.  Men 
came  away  after  having  quite  a  long  chat 
with  Mr.  Pipes,  but,  when  they  came  to 
analyse  the  results  of  that  gossip,  they 
were  fain  to  confess  that  they  were  no 
wiser  than  before  they  saw  him.  Even 
about  the  horses  he  had  in  his  own  care  all 
they  seemed  to  have  learnt  from  him  was 
"that  perhaps  they  might  win,  but  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  they  might 
not,"  and  that  was  a  conclusion  possible 
for  any  one  to  arrive  at  without  troubling 
Mr.  Pipes,  for  it  was  odd,  but  the  trainer, 
from  long  habit,  had  become  excessively 
reticent  and  cautious  in  his  admissions. 
Sir  Marmaduke,  who  had  a  high  opinion 
of  him,  was  wont  to  say  that  when  you 
could  wring  from  Mr.  Pipes  that  he  rather 
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fancied  a  horse's  chance  it  was  tantamount 
to  being  told  you  had  a  stone  in  hand. 
He  erred  undoubtedly  on  the  side  of 
caution,  but  was  clever  in  his  vocation, 
and  enjoyed  the  implicit  confidence  of  his 
employers. 

Having  found  the  trainer,  Forrest  at 
once  asked  whether,  now  Blackton  was 
all  right  again,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  go  to  the  North. 

"  Such  are  Sir  Marmaduke's  orders,'' 
replied  Mr.  Pipes. 

"  But  what  can  he  want  me  for  ?  "  per- 
sisted Jim. 

u  That  you  will  most  likely  learn  when 
you  get  there.  He's  going  to  send  a  pretty 
big  string,  and  I  daresay  there'll  be  riding 
for  both  you  and  Blackton.  Anyway, 
Forrest,  I  have  told  you  Sir  Marmaduke's 
orders,  and,  as  he  pays  you  a  retainer,  I 
suppose  you'll  think  fit  to  attend  to 
them." 
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"Where  is  he?"  inquired  Jim.  "Is 
tli ere  any  chance  of  his  being  down  here 
before  York  ?  " 

u  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Pipes. 
"  He  went  yachting  after  Goodwood,  and 
Captain  Farrington  went  to  Scotland  to 
shoot,  but  I  don't  know  where  either  of 
them  are  now;  the  last  I  heard  of  Sir 
Marmaduke  he  was  at  Cowes.  He 
generally  does  have  a  look  at  the  horses 
before  a  big  meeting,  but,  of  course,  I 
don't  know  for  certain." 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  "  He  may 
and  he  mayn't"  about  Mr.  Pipes's  infor- 
mation. 

But  one  day  about  the  middle  of  August 
Jim  Forrest  was  told  that  Sir  Marmaduke 
had  arrived  at  Newmarket,  and  would  be 
out  on  the  Heath  the  next  morning.  Jim 
went  up,  as  he  often  did,  to  ride  gallops 
or  trials,  or  whatever  there  might  be  for 
him  to  do,  and  found  the  baronet  already 
there,  and  in   close  conference  with  Mr. 
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Pipes.  There  are  owners  who  leave  the 
entire  management  of  their  studs  to  their 
trainers,  very  often  not  even  knowing 
when  or  where  their  horses  will  run,  but 
Sir  Marmaduke  was  not  one  of  these.  He 
looked  pretty  closely  into  things  himself, 
was  a  very  fair  judge  of  racing,  and 
generally,  after  due  discusssion  with  Mr. 
Pij:>es,  dictated  what  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign should  be.  This  morning  he  was 
having  a  great  parade  of  the  whole  team 
with  a  view  to  arranging  which  of  them 
should  be  sent  to  fulfil  their  northern  en- 
gagements. 

The  baronet  nodded  good-humouredly 
to  Jim  in  return  of  his  salutation,  but  it 
was  not  till  the  morning's  work  was  over, 
and  a  lengthy  conference  with  the  trainer 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  that  he  afforded 
Forrest  the  slightest  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing privately  with  him. 

6 '  Pipes  told  you  that  you  would  be 
wanted  at  Doncaster  ?  "  said  the  baronet, 
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as  he  swung  himself  on  to  his  hack,  pre- 
paratory to  riding  home  to  breakfast. 

"Yes,  Sir  Marmaduke,"  replied  Jim, 
"  but  I  am  very  anxious  to  speak  to  you 
about  it." 

"  What  is  it  ?  Walk  your  hack  alongside 
mine,  and  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

u  I  have  strong  reasons  for  not  riding 
at  Doncaster,  and  hope  you  will  excuse 
me  this  time." 

"  My  good  fellow,"  said  the  baronet, 
"  I  pay  you  a  pretty  liberal  retainer  to 
ride  for  me  whenever  I  want  you,  not  to 
ride  only  when  it  suits  your  convenience.'' 

"  I  know  that,  but  I  thought  you  could 
spare  me  this  time,  Sir  Marmaduke. 
Blackton  is  all  right  again,  and  I  presume 
will  ride  Bushranger  in  the  Leger,  and  I 
thought " 

**'  Ah,  Forrest,  don't  fall  into  that  mis- 
take. You're  c thinking'  needn't  begin 
till  you're  '  up.'  You  can  think  to  some 
purpose  then — witness  the  way  you  rode 
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Pibroch  at  Goodwood — but  previous  to 
that  leave  all  the  '  thinking  '  to  Pipes  and 
myself.  I  shall  want  you  at  Doncaster. 
Why  you  will  know  in  due  course." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  returned  Jim, 
quietly  though  firmly,  "  but  I  cannot  ride 
there." 

"  I  presume  you  know  the  consequences 
of  refusing  ?  " 

"  I  shall  have  to  ( send  in  my  jacket/  1 
suppose." 

The  baronet  nodded. 

"  You've  been  very  kind  to  me,  Sir 
Marmaduke,  and  I  have  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  the  opening  that  your 
riding  afforded  me,  but  circumstances 
forbid  my  going  either  to  York  or  Don- 
caster." 

"  You  must  be  aware,  Forrest,  that  I 
can't  be  satisfied  with  such  rubbish  as 
that.  Either  give  me  a  good  reason  for 
your  refusal,  or  send  in  your  jacket.'' 

The  baronet  had  for  the  moment  for- 
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gotten  all  the  rumours  that  were  afloat 
as  to  Jim's  social  status. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  would  hardly  call  it  a 
good  reason,  Sir  Marmaduke,  even  if  I 
told  you,"  replied  Forrest,  regretfully. 
"  I  don't  think  it  is  myself,  but  I  can't 
help  it.  I  should  give  great  pain  to  those 
very  dear  to  me  if  I  appeared  as  a  profes- 
sional jockey  at  either  place." 

"  Then  I  suppose  it  is  true  what  is  said 
about  you  ?  "  rejoined  the  baronet ;  "  and 
that  you  really  are  a  scion  of  a  well- 
known  Yorkshire  family." 

Jim  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  eyed 
Sir  Marmaduke  keenly. 

"  I  don't  know  exactly  what  they  do 
say  about  me,"  he  replied  at  length. 
"  I'm  aware,  of  course,  that  I  am  called 
the  '  Aristocratic  Jock,'  that  my  name  is 
often  put  in  inverted  commas,  &c,  and 
Captain  Farrington  told  me  only  the 
other  day  that  it  was  useless  to  suppose 
that   I   could   much   longer   conceal    my 
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identity.     He  was  very  kind,  and  didn't 
seek  to  pry  into  my  secret.'' 

" :  Neither  do  I,  Forrest,"  interposed  the 
baronet,  hastily,  "  but,  when  I  pay  you  an 
annual  retainer  for  first  call  of  your  ser- 
vices, I  certainly  expect  to  obtain  them ; 
and,  when  you  decline  to  do  what  I  have 
engaged  you  for,  I  am  entitled  to  ask  the 
reason." 

"  Quite  so,  Sir  Marmaduke,  and  I  will 
tell  you  my  story  at  once.  You  knew  my 
poor  father,  no  doubt.  I  am  the  only  son 
of  Alister  Rockingham." 

"  Good  heavens  ! — you  don't  say  so. 
What,  the  poor  fellow  who  was  broke 
over  last  year's  Leger,  and  died  shortly 
afterwards  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Jim,  briefly. 
"  Knew  him  ?  "  continued  Sir  Marma- 
duke ;  "  of  course  I  knew  him.  What 
racing  man  didn't  know  cheery,  genial 
Alister  Rockingham,  who  bore  his  per- 
sistent   bad    luck    with    such    unfailing 
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patience  and  good  temper  ?  It  was  very 
hard  his  cousin,  Mr.  Elliston,  neglected 
to  give  him  a  hint  about  Phaeton." 

"  Mr.  Elliston  had  much  more  than  that 
to  answer  for  in  bringing  about  my  poor 
father's  ruin,"  replied  Jim.  "  Curious; 
my  father  was  about  the  best  friend  Cuth- 
bert  Elliston  had.  He  received  nothing 
but  kindness  at  his  hands;  and  Cranley 
was  his  home,  whenever  he  chose  to  make 
it  so ;  and  yet  he  seems  to  hate  us  all — 
but  more  especially  myself." 

"  I  can  understand  his  dislike  to  you," 
replied  Sir  Marmaduke,  drily. 

"Why,  except  some  boyish  prank  at 
his  expense,  I  never  did  anything  to  incur 
his  enmity;  and  yet  his  conduct  to  me 
at  my  father's  death  was  simply  brutal. 
He  seemed  pleased  with  our  ruin ;  he 
jeered  at  me,  and  bade  me  go  get  my 
living  as  a  gamekeeper  or  pad-groom." 

"By  Jove!  though,"  said  the  baronet, 
smiling ;  "  did  he  ?    Well,  you  repaid  that 
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last  taunt  with  a  vengeance  the  day  you 
got  Pibroch  home  a  head  in  front  of  his 
colt  at  Goodwood.  He  must  have  repented 
bitterly  of  his  advice ;  for  he  lost  a  lot  of 
money  over  that  race,  I  know." 

"  Yes,  it  was  nuts  to  me  to  find  I  had 
just  done  Phaeton,  and  hit  my  black- 
blooded  cousin  in  his  only  vulnerable  spot 
— the  pocket.  But  why  should  Cuthbert 
detest  me  ?  v 

"  Why,  my  good  fellow,  you  came 
betwreen  him  and  Cranley  Chase.  Till 
your  birth  he  was  heir-at-law." 

"  That  never  occurred  to  me,  nor  to 
any  of  us,"  rejoined  Jim. 

"  Perhaps  not;  but,  from  my  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Elliston,  it  was  not  a  card  in  his 
game  that  he  would  omit  counting.  He 
sails  pretty  near  the  wind  always,  and  is 
about  as  sharp  a  practitioner  as  there  is 
on  the  turf.  Now  to  return  to  the  ori- 
ginal question.  What  is  your  objection 
to  riding  at  Doncaster  ?  " 
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"If  I  ride  there  T  shall  be  recognised; 
and,  though  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  way 
I  earn  my  bread,  I  don't  want  my  people 
to  hear  of  it  as  yet." 

"  I  can  understand  that ;  but  it's  only 
putting  the  thing  off.  You  can't  expect 
to  be  prominently  before  the  public  and 
not  be  recognised." 

"  No;  I  am  afraid  not,  Sir  Marmaduke; 
still  I  wish  my  mother  and  sister  to  get 
rather  more  used  to  our  altered  circum- 
stances before  they  know  how  I  am  get- 
ting my  living." 

"  Getting  your  living  !  "  replied  the 
baronet,  laughing.  "  Why,  if  you  are 
only  a  little  careful,  you  will  soon  be 
worth  money ;  and  make  a  deal  more  out 
of  the  turf  than  ever  your  poor  father  did." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Jim,  "  it  was  a  curious 
coincidence ;  but  the  first  few  sovereigns 
I  ever  won  were  over  the  very  race  that 
ruined,  and  I  firmly  believe  killed,  my 
father." 

VOL.  II.  R 
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"  Ah  !  Phaeton's  Leger.  Now  for  my 
scheme.  Once  more  a  glorious  revenge 
for  you!  On  the  very  scene  of  your 
father's  ruin  you  shall  win  this  year  the 
Leger,  the  very  race  that  broke  your 
father  last.  Listen :  I  have  leased  the 
Dancing  Master  from  old  tjrreyson  till  the 
end  of  his  four-year-old  career.  All  that's 
to  be  got  out  of  him  will  have  been  got 
by  that,  I  fancy.  I  want  you  to  ride  him. 
He'll  run  with  you,  and  apparently  he 
won't  with  any  one  else." 

"  I  am  very,  very  sorry,  Sir  Marma- 
duke,  but  it  can't  be  done.  Ride  in  my 
own  county  just  now  I  won't,  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  already  given  you." 

"  But  I  have  backed  this  grey  colt  to 
win  me  a  very  large  stake,"  said  the 
baronet,  sharply,  "  relying  upon  his  doing 
his  utmost  in  your  hands.  I  regard  him 
as  the  best  of  the  year  when  he  likes  to 
try,  but  apparently  he  will  only  do  that 
for  vou." 
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"  I  think  you  are  right,  Sir  Marmadukc. 
I  feel  sure  that  he's  the  best  colt  of  the 
year  when  it's  his  day.  As  for  me  !  Well, 
he  ran  kind  with  me  at  Newmarket,  but 
I'd  little  to  do  with  it,  and  nobody  who 
rides  him  ever  will." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

ic  Just  this.  I  believe  he  is  likely  to 
run  just  as  kind  in  Blackton's  hands  as 
mine  if  he  will  simply  attend  to  the  orders 
I  got." 

"  And  they  were  ?  "  asked  Sir  Marma- 
duke. 

"  Simply  to  get  well  off  if  I  could, 
never  fidget  my  horse,  but  leave  it  all  to 
him.  Grey  son's  words  were,  •  He  can 
win  if  he  chooses  fast  enough,  but  you 
can't  make  him ! ' " 

u  Well,  Forrest,  I  suppose  it  must  be 
so,  though  I  own  I  had  counted  consider- 
ably on  your  riding  him  before  I  went 
into  the  speculation.'' 

"  I  am  very   sorry  myself,  more  cspc- 

R  2 
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cially  as  I  backed  the  colt  for  a  trifle  at 
Goodwood,  not  having  an  idea  he  was 
virtually  yours.  I  saw  him  the  other  day, 
and  know  he  never  was  better  in  his  life, 
and  if  I  rode  in  the  Leger  at  all  would 
ask  no  better  mount.  I  know  it's  a  toss 
up,  but  I  know  if  he  tries  the  Dancer  will 
win  easy." 

"  That's  settled  then.  For  the  present, 
good  morning,  Mr.  Rockingham." 

"  Good  morning,  and  good  luck,  Sir 
Marmaduke.  Am  I  to  i  send  in  my 
jacket  ?  '  " 

"  That's  a  thing  I'll  think  about,"  re- 
joined the  baronet,  as  he  struck  spurs  to 
his  hack. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


WAITING    FOR    "  THE    WIRE." 


There  was  tremendous  excitement  at 
Doncaster  on  the  Monday  before  the  St. 
Leger  when  it  oozed  out  that  the  Dancing 
Master  was  now  the  property  of  Sir  Mar- 
maduke,  and  would  run  in  his  colours. 
It  further  transpired  that  the  horse  had 
been  quietly  but  persistently  backed  to 
win  an  enormous  stake,  and  that  the 
money  had  been  dribbled  on  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  baronet  and  his  friends. 
Bushranger  also  had  arrived,  looking  ex- 
cessively well,  and  evidently  trained  to 
the  hour,  and  it  was  rumoured  the  Panton 
Lodge  stable  stood  to  win  heavily  on  that 
horse.  The  public  is  much  disturbed  in 
its  mind  about  which  of  Sir  Marmaduke's 
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pair  to  entrust  with  their  money.  Veteran 
turfites  think  it  more  prudent  to  back  the 
pair  coupled,  while  some  good  judges, 
remembering  the  Dancing  Master's  per- 
formance at  Epsom,  shake  their  heads 
and  prophesy  he  won't  be  in  the  first 
three,  and  that  if  Sir  Marmaduke  is  to 
win  the  Leger  it  will  be  by  the  aid  of 
Bushranger. 

The  baronet  has  had  a  very  good  year 
upon  the  whole,  and  in  racing  parlance 
taken  a  deal  of  money  out  of  the  King. 
It  is  whispered  about  that  if  the  Dancing 
Master  wins  that  erratic  body  will  be 
about  broke,  which,  when  Bill  Greyson 
hears,  causes  him  to  shake  his  head  and 
remark,  "  That's  an  ominous  sign.  My 
colt's  fit  to  run  for  his  life,  but  the  man 
or  the  horse  to  break  the  Ring  I've  never 
seen  in  all  my  five-and-thirty  years'  ex- 
perience, and  don't  expect  to." 

Jim  Forrest  down  at  Newmarket  is 
anxiously    awaiting    the    result    of     the 
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struggle  on  the  Town  Moor.  He  is  in  a 
hurry  to  grow  rich,  and  as  we  know  he 
invested  part  of  his  Goodwood  winnings 
on  his  old  charge,  and  at  a  pretty  re- 
munerative price.  He  fidgets  dreadfully. 
He  wishes  now  he  had  not  allowed  his 
pride  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  career, 
that  he  had  gone  to  Doncaster  to  ride  the 
Dancing  Master  as  Sir  Marmaduke  had 
required.  "  Utter  snobbishness,"  he  mut- 
ters to  himself,  "  as  if  there  was  anything 
to  be  ashamed  of.  Not  one  of  my  father's 
old  friends  would  think  a  bit  the  worse  of 
me,  and  I  should  like  to  ride  the  winner 
of  the  Leger.  I  wonder  whether  he  will 
do  his  best  with  Blackton  ?" 

Jim  is  waiting  with  a  little  knot  of  lost 
spirits  whose  ill-luck  compels  them  to 
attend  to  their  vocations  at  Newmarket 
instead  of  being  present  at  the  great 
carnival  of  the  North.  They  may  be  at 
Newmarket  in  the  flesh,  clustering  like 
bees  in  the  gateway  of  the  Rutland,  but 
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in  spirit  they  are  all  on  the  breezy  Town 
Moor,  absorbed  in  the  struggle  for  the 
Leger. 

Will  the  telegram  never  come?  The 
big  race  was  set  for  three,  and  it  is  half- 
past,  and  still  no  news.  Why  can't  these 
Doncaster  officials  keep'  "  Newmarket 
time,"  and  have  the  horses  in  the  hands 
of  the  starter  to  the  minute  ?  False 
starts !  Yes,  there  may  have  been.  There 
were  sixteen  that  memorable  year  at 
Epsom  when  Macaroni  did  Lord  Clifden 
a  head,  and  Blue  Mantle  went  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  in  thirteen  of  them,  the  race 
being  run  an  hour  late  in  consequence, 
and  Blue  Mantle's  chance  of  a  place  com- 
fortably extinguished. 

Are   we    ever    to    hear Ha !  here 

comes   the   tissue !     Open   it,    somebody, 
and  shout  it  out. 

Fedora         ....     1 

Comet  ....     2 

Bushranger  ....     3 
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"  Fedora!"  murmur  a  score  of  voices. 
"  The  mare  that  was  so  badly  beaten  in 
both  the  Oaks  in  May  and  the  Great 
Yorkshire  Stakes  last  month  !  What  was 
she  quoted  at  ?" 

"  I  can't  say  at  the  post,  but  she  was  at 
fifty  to  one  on  Monday  at  Tattersall's, 
and  not  mentioned  in  the  betting  last 
night  at  Doncaster,"  quoth  a  gentleman 
in  a  white  hat,  and  whose  nether  garments 
fitted  his  extremities  like  eelskins,  re- 
minding one  of  that  apostrophe  addressed 
to  an  eminent  sporting  character : 

Look  at  his  breeches 

Clinging  like  leeches 

To  his  thin  legs. 

"Ah!"  responded  a  bulbous-nosed  man 
whose  artistically-folded  white  scarf  was 
decorated  with  a  fox's- tooth  pin,  "  these 
'ere  mares  upsets  all  calculations  with  their 
will  and  their  won't  sort  of  conduct." 

"And  Newmarket  ain't  in  it,"   said  a 
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pimply-faced  man,  in  a  querulous,  piping 
voice. 

" Not  in  it!"  said  the  gentleman  with 
the  attenuated  legs.  l '  Why,  it's  placed 
third,  and  what  do  you  call  that  ?  " 

"  Not  a  morsel  of  use  when  I've  backed 
it  to  be  placed  first,"  piped  the  pimply- 
faced  one.  "  I  know  what  happened. 
He's  been  fooled  away,  that's  what  he  has. 
Sir  Marmaduke  may  be  clever,  but  he's 
just  like  all  these  young  'uns,  he's  too 
dashed  clever  to  last.  He  went  for  a 
tremendous  stake  over  an  uncertain  brute 
like  the  Dancing  Master,  and  he  sacrificed 
Bushranger  to  make  the  running  for  the 
other.  He  ought  to  have  won,  that's 
what  he  ought.  Rode  his  head  off,  that's 
what  they  did,"  and  muttering  something 
about  there  being  a  wonderful  lot  of 
dashed  fools  about,  the  pimply-faced 
gentleman  retired  in  high  dudgeon. 

"  Old  Sammy  don't  like  it  when  his 
pick  don't  win,  and  he's  a  tidy  judge,  too, 
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and  pricks  the  garter  oftener  than  most 
of  us,"  observed  the  bulbous-nosed  man, 
with  a  comprehensive  wink  at  the  com- 
pany, "  and  now,  if  anybody's  had  a  good 
race,  and  want's  to  know  what  I'll  take, 
I'm  agreeable  to  give  it  a  name." 

"  Yes;  you're  generally  that,"  remarked 
the  spidery-legged  one  sarcastically,  with- 
out much  reference  to  circumstances.  "  I 
went  for  this  Dancing  Master  myself,  and 
he  don't  warrant  my  calling  for  'pop.' 
But  lor',  here's  Mr.  Forrest ;  he  knows  all 
about  the  colt  that  made  such  a  show  of 
all  our  Newmarket  horses  last  April. 
What  is  it  ?  Can't  he  stay  ?  or  is  it  his 
beastly  temper  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  he  wasn't  in  the 
humour,"  replied  Jim,  sententiously,  as 
he  turned  to  walk  away  and  digest  the 
news.  He  wondered  whether  the  grey 
would  have  run  better  in  his  hands,  and 
what  it  was  that  had  upset  the  colt. 

The  next  morning's  papers  contained  a 
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full  account  of  the  race,  and  it  appeared 
thereby  that  the  man  of  the  pimples  had 
been   tolerably  right   in   his    deductions. 
Most  of  the  writers  were  of  opinion  that 
Bushranger's  chance  had  been  deliberately 
sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  the  Dancing 
Master,  for  which  horse  he  had  avowedly 
made  the  running.     He  had  finished  a  fair 
third,  and  with  unflinching  gameness,  after 
forcing  the  pace  nearly  the  whole  way, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  the  general    belief 
that,    had    he     been     handled    in     more 
judicious  fashion,  he  would  most  certainly 
have  proved  a  thorn  in  the  winner's  side 
at  the  finish,  if  he  had  not  fairly  beaten 
her.       Comet    was   pronounced   to    have 
shown  himself  a  wonderfully  good  horse, 
considering    the  infirmity    of   his   under- 
standings had  precluded  his  being  quite 
wound  up  to  concert-pitch.     The  winner 
and  the  Dancing  Master  were  pronounced 
alike   the  bane  of   those    thorough-going 
backers  of  horses,   who,  betting  in  small 
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sums  simply  for  sport's  sake,  were  guided 
mainly  in  their  investments  by  public 
form.  "  What  are  we  to  say  concerning 
these  two  most  unsatisfactory  animals  ? '' 
asked  one  of  the  cleverest  of  the  critical 
band.  "  Fedora,  on  her  previous  form, 
had  not  a  hundred-to-one  chance  for  the 
Leger ;  while  as  for  the  Dancing  Master — 
great  horse  as  he  showed  himself  in  the 
Guineas — he  has  never  since  in  the  least 
vindicated  that  performance,  and  has  now 
confirmed  the  impression  we  have  always 
had  of  him,  namely,  that  he  is  an  arrant 
cur,  and  will  only  win  when  the  race  is  at 
his  mercy,  before  half  the  distance  has 
been  traversed.  It  was  the  case  to-day. 
Despite  the  bold  front  shown  by  Bush- 
ranger at  the  Rifle  Butts,  the  grey  looked 
like  walking  in ;  at  the  Red  House,  when 
the  pace  became  hot,  he  cut  it  palpably, 
and  declined  to  struggle  further.  Few  of 
my  followers  can  have  had  a  satisfactory 
Leger.     Don't  let  them  blame  me,  but  the 
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two  most  inconsistent  horses  in  training — 
a  pair  never  to  be  despised,  but  never  to 
be  depended  on.  Sir  Marmaduke,  had  he 
pinned  his  faith  to  Bushranger,  would 
have  probably  have  had  a  far  pleasanter 
settling  next  Monday,  while  the  few  fol- 
lowers of  Fedora  have  doubtless  scarcely 
got  back  the  money  she  owes  them/' 

But  there  was  one  man  who  was  very 
jubilant  and  in  high  feather  at  the  success 
of  Fedora,  and  that  was  Cuthbert  Elliston. 
The  mare  was  trained,  though  not  at 
Riddleton,  at  a  neighbouring  racing  stable; 
and  Elliston  knew  that  she  was  considered 
pretty  smart  by  those  immediately  con- 
nected with  her.  She  was,  he  knew,  all 
wrong  when  she  ran  for  the  Oaks ;  and, 
holding  as  he  did,  that  the  Derby  horses 
were  very  moderate,  he  and  Pearson 
backed  Fedora  for  the  Leger  to  win  them 
a  very  nice  stake.  After  the  mare's  igno- 
minious display  at  York,  they,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  trainer  and  owner,  looked 
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upon  her  Doncaster  chance  as  utterly 
hopeless,  and  she  would  never  have  been 
even  sent  there  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Sam  Pearson,  who,  with  true  Yorkshire 
tenacity,  was  desirous  of  a  run  for  his 
money,  and  offered  to  pay  all  her  ex- 
penses to  the  Town  Moor  if  her  owner 
would  start  her  for  the  Leger. 

He,  in  fact,  had  done  just  what  old 
Greyson  had  with  regard  to  the  Dancing 
Master  for  the  Two  Thousand,  and  with 
equal  success.  He,  his  partner,  and  the 
Ring,  indeed,  were  the  principal  winners, 
by  Fedora's  victory. 

"  I  suppose  he  wouldn't  try  with  you?" 
was  Bill  Greyson's  remark  as  he  met 
Blackton  coming  moodily  back  from  his 
bootless  ride. 

"  He's  a  proper  sulky  brute,  that's  what 
he  is,"  replied  the  disgusted  jockey  as  the 
trainer  took  the  horse  by  the  bridle. 
"  Just  as  he  came  to  the  Red  House,  I 
thought  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  Bush- 
ranger and  myself,  and  felt  sure  I  should 
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beat  him  for  speed.     I  got  a  little  shut  in 
at  the  turn,  and  the  grey  at  once  curled 
up,    and    declined  to  make    any  further 
effort.        Just     then    Fedora   came   with 
a  wet  sail,  and  I  saw  had  her  field  safe, 
but  if  I'd  been  on  Bushranger  we'd  have 
taken  the  Leger  to  Newmarket,  I  fancy." 
u  I  daresay/'  returned  Greyson,  quietly. 
He  was  no  great  admirer  of  Blackton,  who 
was   much   too   garrulous  to   stand   high 
in  the  old  trainer's  estimation.     Moreover, 
he  was  not  the  man  to  make  excuses  for 
his  charges  when  they  failed  to  justify  the 
opinion  formed  about  them.     The  worse 
they  were  thought  of    in  their    hour   of 
defeat  the  better  the  crafty  trainer  knew 
was  their  chance  of  redeeming  their  cha- 
racter in  some  big  handicap,  and  handi- 
caps  were  a  specialte  Greyson  rather  laid 
himself  out  for.     Add  to  this  it  was  his 
bounden  duty  to  do  his  best  for  Sir  Mar- 
maduke,  whose  horse  the  Dancing  Master 
was,  at  all  events  for  the  time,  but  about 
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this  latter  business  he  was  speedily  relieved 
of  all  concern.  Sir  Marmaduke  sent  for 
him  the  day  after  the  race,  and  came  to 
the  point  at  once  with  all  his  characteristic 
frankness. 

"I'm  not  going  to  pretend,  Greyson, 
but  that  I  am  much  disappointed  with  the 
Dancing  Master's  running,  but  pray  don't 
think  I  blame  you  in  the  least  for  his  most 
unsatisfactory  performance.  He  was  as 
fit  as  hands  could  make  him,  and  if  he  ran 
badly  it  was  simply  Blackton  could  do 
nothing  with  him.  But  the  mystification 
about  him  for  betting  purposes  is  now 
played  out.  Everybody  knows  that  he  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  my  horse,  and, 
therefore,  you  had  better  send  him  down  to 
join  my  string  at  Newmarket.  Don't  think 
for  a  moment  I'm  not  satisfied,  or  suppose 
Pipes  can  make  more  of  the  horse  than 
you,  but  he's  a  queer-tempered  one,  and 
we  shall  at  all  events  understand  him  bet- 
ter when  we  have  him  in  our  own  hands." 

VOL.  II.  S 
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"  I  hope  you  may.  Sir  Marmaduke.  All 
I  can  tell  you  about  him  is  that  he's  never 
sick  nor  sorry,  and  his  legs  are  of  iron. 
He  can  both  race  and  stay — when  he  likes. 
He  may  win  races,  but  his  jockeys,  be 
they  who  they  may,  won't.  He  may  take 
it  into  his  head  as  he  did'  at  Newmarket 
to  simply  smother  his  field,  but  he  won't 
be  helped  by  his  rider.  I  can  only  wish 
you  luck  with  him,  Sir  Marmaduke,  and 
he  shall  be  sent  off  to  Pipes  to-morrow." 

"  Thank  you,  Greyson/'  replied  the 
baronet.  "Hum!"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, as  the  trainer  left  the  room,  "  it  strikes 
me  I've  made  a  baddish  deal  of  it.  I 
shall  most  likely  never  get  a  good  race 
out  of  the  grey,  and  I  certainly  threw 
away  my  Leger  chance  by  becoming  his 
temporary  owner.  Blackton  swears  he 
could  have  won  on  Bushranger,  but  then 
he's  such  a  conceited  beggar,  he  always 
thinks  he  could  have  won  on  anything. 
My    impression   is   nothing   would    have 
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beaten  Fedora  yesterday,  though  mine 
would  have  doubtless  been  nearer  if  he 
hadn't  been  made  so  much  use  of."  And, 
having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  Sir 
Marmaduke,  with  his  usual  nonchalance, 
dismissed  the  subject  from  his  mind. 

Jim  Forrest  is  amongst  those  terribly 
discontented  with  the  result  of  the  big 
Doncaster  race.  He  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  Dancing  Master  would  have 
acquitted  himself  better  in  his  hands  than 
he  did  in  those  of  Blackton ;  and  he  has 
only  himself  to  blame  that  he  was  not  upon 
the  grey's  back.  He  knows  it  has  been  a 
very  costly  race  for  his  employer  and  his 
friends,  and  he  feels  very  sore  in  thinking 
that  it  might  have  been  in  his  rjower  to 
avert  this.  Captain  Farrington,  for  one, 
has  been  very  kind  to  him,  and  Jim  feels 
pretty  sure  that  that  placid  plunger  was 
amongst  those  heavily  hit. 

The  more  he  thinks  of  it  the  more  he 
recognises   that   his   present   incognito   is 

8  2 
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almost  at  an  end.  He  is  paying  one  of 
the  ordinary  penalties  of  success  of  the 
time  we  live  in ;  emerge  from  the  ruck, 
and  it  matters  little  what  your  pseudonym 
may  be,  the  public  before  many  days  will 
know  all  about  you.  Do  you  suppose  we 
should  have  been  many  weeks  in  igno- 
rance concerning  the  author  of  "Ivan- 
hoe"  in  the  present  decade,  or  have  been 
the  least  in  the  dark  about  the  "  Junius 
Letters  "  before  half-a-dozen  of  them  had 
been  penned?  No;  the  electric  light,  ay, 
the  lime  light  is  on  most  of  those  who 
distinguish  themselves,  and  their  past 
history  speedily  unearthed,  listened  to, 
and  probably  published. 

Jim  Forrest  is  conscious  that  from  false 
pride  he  has  missed  a  great  opportunity, 
perchance  lost  his  patrons  much  money 
(there  was  no  saying  how  the  Dancing 
Master  might  have  behaved  in  his  hands), 
and  delayed  but  a  little  the  discovery 
that  Gerald  Rockingham  and  Jim  Forrest 
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were  one.  To  be  ashamed  of  one's 
trade  is  pitiful  snobbishness.  An'  you  are 
a  brickmaker,  stick  to  it  your  bricks  are 
of  vastly  better  make  than  your  neigh- 
bour's. An'  you  be  an  actor,  openly 
proclaim  that  you  are  the  one  man  whose 
reading  of  Hamlet  can  be  accepted. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

SIR  MARMADUKE  "  CALLS  FOR  HIS  JACKET/ 


There  were  two  other  events  bearing 
upon  this  history  that  marked  the  close 
of  what  was  destined  to  be  known  in  turf 
chronicles  as  Comet's  year.  The  winner 
of  the  Derby,  in  the  argot  of  the  turf,  is 
always  sponsor  to  that.  The  votaries  of 
the  race-course  disdain  numerals,  and 
with  them  '67  is  the  Hermit's  year,  '81 
Iroquois'  year,  &c.  The  first  of  these  was 
that  Jim  Forrest  received  a  note  from 
Sir  Marmaduke,  at  the  opening  October 
Meeting,  which  called  upon  him  formally 
to  send  in  his  jacket. 

The  epistle  was  kind  and  courteous  in 
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the  extreme;  it  commenced,  "  Dear  Mr. 
Rockingham,"  contained  no  allusion  to 
his  heavy  losses,  nor  the  slightest  hint 
that  Jim,  but  for  his  false  pride,  might 
perchance  have  averted  them.  He  merely 
said  he  severed  their  connection  with  great 
regret ;  but  that  he  expected  unhesitating 
obedience  from  all  who  served  him,  and 
that  it  would  be  painful  to  himself  to 
exact  that  from  Gerald  now  he  knew  his 
real  position.  Gerald  was  not  to  think 
that  his  desire  to  conceal  his  identity  by 
refusing  to  ride  at  York  and  Doncaster 
was  the  cause  of  his  jacket  being  called 
for ;  "  that,"  continued  the  baronet,  "  will 
speedily  cure  itself;  for,  though  I  promise 
to  respect  your  secret,  it  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  it  will  be  many  weeks  before  your 
story  is  generally  known  ;  but  I  should 
feel  very  uncomfortable  about  having 
3^our  father's  son  in  my  employment  as  a 
servant.  Any  assistance  I  can  render  you 
I  will ;  there  is  no  reason  you  should   not 
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have  some  of  my  riding  when  it  suits  you 
to  take  it,  but  there  must  be  no  perma- 
nent engagement  between  us,  on  account 
of  the  feeling  I  have  already  mentioned. 
With  considerable  admiration  for  your 
pluck  in  choosing  such  a  career,  and  wish- 
ing you  every  luck  in  it, 
"  I  remain, 

u  Yours  most  sincerely, 

"  Marmaduke  Martindale." 
To  Farrington  and  one  or  two  of  his 
intimates  the  baronet  was  perfectly  can- 
did about  the  withdrawal  of  his  jacket. 
"He  told  me  his  story,"  he  said,  "and 
I  admire  his  resolution  as  much  as  his 
riding  ;  but  I  don't  hold  with  the  employ- 
ment of  gentlemen  out  of  their  class.  It 
never  works  ;  they  can't  forget  their  old 
caste ;  and  every  now  and  again  jib  at 
the  work.  I  engaged  Forrest  with  a 
special  object  in  view,  and,  when  it  comes 
to  the  point,  he  declines  to  ride.  He  gave 
his  reasons — I  understand  them  ;  he  was 
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ashamed  to  acknowledge  he  had  lost  caste. 
But  I  had  laid  out  a  stiffish  lot  of  money 
on  the  faith  of  our  engagement,  and, 
though  it  perhaps  made  no  difference 
really,  I  should  certainly  not  have  adopted 
my  late  tactics  had  I  not  counted  on 
having  the  call  of  Jim  Forrest." 

The  second  event  was  that  Cuthbert 
Elliston,  flushed  with  his  success  over 
Fedora,  conceived  the  idea  of  buying 
Cranley  Chase — not  the  property,  for  that 
was  far  beyond  his  mark — but  just  the 
house  and  adjoining  land.  There  had 
been  so  far  no  bid  for  the  property  in  its 
integrity,  and  Writson  was  sadly  contem- 
plating the  necessity  of  selling  it  piece- 
meal. The  creditors  of  the  late  Squire 
were  growing  impatient  at  the  tardiness 
with  which  his  estate  was  administered  ; 
and,  if  it  were  possible  to  hurry  a  lawyer, 
would  have  long  ago  realised  Cranley. 
But  Writson,  with  all  the  immovability  of 
his  class,  insisted  that  his  duty  to  all  con- 
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cerned  required  him  to  sell  Cranley  to  the 
very  best  advantage,  and  that,  though 
some  of  the  land  might  sell  better  if  dis- 
posed of  in  small  lots,  the  house  itself 
would  certainly  fetch  very  much  less  if 
shorn  of  its  broad  acres.  That  people  who 
wanted  a  good  country-h'ouse  invariably 
wanted  a  good  range  of  shooting  with  it, 
and  would  hardly  look  at  a  place  that 
had  only  a  beggarly  five  hundred  acres 
attached  to  it.  In  selling  a  property  like 
Cranley  one  always  had  to  cast  about  for 
a  purchaser.  Men  able  to  spend  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  buying  an 
estate  were  not  to  be  found  every  market- 
day  ;  that  they  would  get  the  money  in 
due  course ;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  a 
matter  of  some  little  time.  Impatient 
creditors  take  this  reasoning  according  to 
their  respective  temperaments ;  the  milder 
trusting  "  the  time  may  be  as  little  as 
possible  "  ;  the  irritable  with  the  peppery 
retort,  that,    "if  the  time  is  not  deuced 
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short,  the)'  intend  to  precious  soon  know 
why." 

To  these  latter  as  to  their  milder  breth- 
ren Writ  son  listens  perfectly  impassive. 
The  old  lawyer  is  determined  not  to  break 
up  a  fine  landed  property  if  he  can  help 
it,  and  has  by  no  means  abandoned  the 
idea  of  finding  a  purchaser  for  it  in  the 
whole,  although  to  allay  the  excited  feel- 
ings of  the  creditors,  to  speak  metaphori- 
cally, within  maddening  sight  of  their 
money,  he  proceeds  leisurely  to  lot  the 
estate.  This  naturally  very  soon  reaches 
Sam  Pearson's  ears,  who,  in  the  course  of 
conversation  at  the  First  October  Meeting, 
mentions  it  to  his  partner,  when,  to  his 
unbounded  astonishment,  Cuthbert  Ellis- 
ton  expresses  his  intention  of  buying  "  the 
Chase "  itself,  if  the  property  is  sold  in 
lots. 

$i  Why,  what  the  deuce  do  you  want 
with  it  ?"  inquired  Pearson. 

"A  sentimental  weakness,  Sam;  I  don't 
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like  the  old  place  going  clean  out  of  the 
family." 

"  But  how  do  you  propose  to  find  the 
money  ?"  inquired  the  attorney.  "I 
don't  know  exactly  how  they'll  lot  it ;  but 
I  take  it  you  want  at  least  thirty  thou- 
sand to  buy  l  the  Chase '  with.  Besides, 
you  are  the  last  man  I  should  have  sus- 
pected of  a  sentimental  weakness." 

"  People  always  do  overlook  the  good 
points  in  my  character,"  returned  Ellis- 
ton,  with  a  sneer.  "  As  for  the  money, 
another  coup  or  two  like  Fedora,  and 
there  will  be  no  trouble  about  that.  Per- 
haps I  want  to  restore  the  place  to  my 
cousin  Gerald,  eh  !  " 

c'  Gerald  Rockingham  wasn't  at  Don- 
caster,"  replied  Pearson,  drily. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by 
that?"  snapped  his  companion. 

"  It's  singular,"  continued  the  attorney, 
'  *  but  you  never  win  when  Jim  Forrest 
is  riding.     I  am  not  superstitious,    but  I 
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shouldn't  follow  you  when  he  is  upon  the 
course.'' 

"  No  ;  you're  right,  Sam.  That  young 
whelp's  dark  face  always  brings  me  bad 
luck.  I've  said  so  from  the  day  he  won 
the  Two  Thousand.  I  should  like  him  to 
know  that  I  am  owner  of  the  Chase." 

"  It  will  annoy  him,  no  doubt,  consider- 
ing the  ill  blood  there  is  between  you." 

"  Yes ;  I  believe  the  dislike  is  pretty 
mutual,"  replied  Elliston. 

tl  It  usually  is,"  rejoined  the  attorney, 
"  and  the  bitter  words  you  flung  at  him 
that  winter's  day  at  Cranley  were  over 
hard  for  a  man  to  forget.  If  ever  there 
was  a  case  of  curses  like  chickens  coming 
home  to  roost  it  wTas  the  taunt  you  threw 
at  him  about  getting  his  living  as  a  pad- 
groom  or  gamekeeper.  By  Jove,  he  took 
the  hint,  and  when  he  drove  Pibroch  home 
a  head  in  front  of  Phaeton  at  Goodwood 
must  have  felt  that  he  was  repaying  that 
gibe  with  interest." 
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"  What  in  Heaven's  name  makes  you 
rake  up  all  the  causes  of  my  antipathy  ? 
I  am  not  likely  to  hate  him  less  because 
you  recapitulate  the  many  reasons  I  have 
for  wishing  he  may  break  his  neck," 
retorted  Elliston,  sharply.  "  In  the  mean- 
while, I  suppose  you  will  see  about  this 
Cranley  business  for  me." 

u  Certainly  ;  but  there  is  no  hurry.  I 
know  old  Writson  well ;  he  is  not  the  man 
to  sell,  much  less  let,  a  property  off-hand. 
You'll  have  plenty  of  opportunity  of  land- 
ing another  coup  before  you're  required  to 
plank  up  the  money." 

6i  So  much  the  better,  but  I'll  buy 
Cranley  if  1  break  over  it,  if  it  is  only 
to  spite  that  cursed  young  whelp." 

<c  By  the  way,"  said  Pearson,  "  I  had  a 
letter  from  Writson  to  know  what  you 
proposed  to  do  about  those  bills.  He 
won't  hear  of  compromising  for  a  thou- 
sand, and  hints  pretty  broadly  that  he 
thoroughly  understands  how  to  make  the 
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most  of  them  unless  they  are  redeemed  at 
what  he  considers  an  adequate  price." 

"  And  that  is?" 

"Three;  and  if  he  doesn't  get  that  he 
hints  unmistakeably  at  putting  them  into 
the  hands  of  Lord  Whitby,  and,  I  suppose, 
telling  him  the  whole  of  the  Rockingham 
story  highly  garnished." 

"  Yes ;  and  Whitby  hates  me,  and  has 
already  said  I  ought  to  have  been  warned 
off  the  turf.  I  can't  quite  afford  another 
expose,  and  Whitby  would  bore  both  the 
Jockey  and  Turf  Clubs  about  it  ad  naus- 
eam. Alister's  old  friends  could  make 
the  racing  world  look  very  shy  at  me,  to 
say  nothing  of  general  society." 

"  Then  take  my  advice.  Pay  up  the 
three  thousand,  redeeming  thereby  the 
bills,  and  don't  trouble  your  head  about 
Cranley — a  place  you  don't  really  want." 

"You  don't  suppose  I  am  going  to  pay 
as  much  as  that  ?  If  it  looks  threatening* 
I  shall  perhaps  advance  on  the   original 
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offer,  but  not  to  that  extent.  In  the  mean- 
while, when  Cranley  is  in  the  market  let 
me  know,  and  what  the  figure  is.  I  dare- 
say part  of  the  purchase  money  could  be 
easily  left  on  mortgage,  or  you  could  raise 
it  elsewhere  in  similar  manner." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt ;  but  I  oan't,  for  the  life 
of  me,  see  what  you  want  with  the  place.' ' 

"  Never  mind — it's  my  whim,"  returned 
Elliston,  fiercely,  "  and  it  shall  go  hard 
but  what  I  gratify  it." 

Pearson  said  no  more.  He  knew  well 
the  dogged  obstinacy  of  the  man  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal.  Heartless  in  his 
loves,  implacable  in  his  dislikes,  the 
attorney  knew  that  Elliston' s  hatred  of 
Gerald  Rockingham  was  quite  sufficient  to 
make  him  strain  every  nerve  to  become 
master  of  Cranley  Chase,  with  no  other 
motive  than  the  malignant  desire  to  pain 
the  boyish  cousin  to  whom  he  had  already 
wrought  sufficient  injury.  Sam  Pearson 
had  seen  too  much*  of  the  seamy  side  of 
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life  not  to  be  thoroughly  aware  that  men 
are  wont  to  hate  those  they  have  wronged, 
and  he  did  dimly  understand  that  mixed 
with  this  feeling  in  Elliston's  case  was  a 
superstitious  fear  that  Gerald  Rockingham 
was  his  evil  star  on  a  racecourse.  That 
the  presence  of  some  individual  is  fatal  to 
one's  luck  is  a  very  common  superstition 
of  the  gaming-table,  and  many  racing-men 
have  similar  fancies.  Elliston  had  cer- 
tainly some  warrant  for  this  feeling  as 
regarded  his  cousin. 

Gerald  knew  that  he  had  thrown  a 
chance  away,  but  that  was  nothing.  In 
the  position  he  had  reached  in  his  pro- 
fession he  would  doubtless  have  his  oppor- 
tunity of  riding  the  winner  of  those  great 
three-year-old  contests,  which  are  desig- 
nated the  classic  races,  again  before  long. 
But  he  was  honestly  sorry  he  had  not  gone 
North,  and  endeavoured  to  do  his  best  for 
Sir  Marmaduke  and  his  friends.  Another 
thing,  too,  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
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Dollie,  upbraiding  him  for  not  fulfilling 
his  promise  of  meeting  her  at  York.  The 
girl  had  looked  forward  to  seeing  him  and 
hearing  him  hailed  the  hero  of  the  hour, 
and  her  disappointment  was  great.  More- 
over, she  was  much  too  quick-witted 
not  to  read  aright  the  meaning  of  his 
absence,  and  it  troubled  her  : — 

hi  It  was  cruel  of  you,  dear  Gerald," 
she  wrote,  "  to  throw  me  over  at  the  last. 
I  had  so  looked  forward  to  those  days  on 
the  Knavesmire,  and  so  prayed  to  witness 
your  triumph,  and  now  you  say  you  can- 
not come,  and  all  the  salt  is  taken  out  of 
my  holiday.  I  am  afraid  that  it  was  the 
fear  of  being  recognised  prompted  you  to 
give  up  York  and  Doncaster.  But, 
Gerald,  if  you  are  ashamed  to  be  known 
as  a  professional  and  successful  jockey  in 
such  a  horse-loving  country  as  this,  where 
every  one  thinks  so  much  of  a  good  horse, 
or  a  good  horseman,  how  will  ever  you 
have  the  courage    to    marry   a   trainer's 
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daughter  ?  I  love  you  very  dearly,  but,  if 
I  thought  you  could  ever  be  ashamed  of 
me  as  your  wife,  I  would  never  go  to 
church  with  you.  Write  to  me  at  once, 
and  tell  me  that  it  is  not  so. 

"  Yours,  ever  lovingly, 

«  DOLLIE." 

That  this  letter  met  with  a  speedy  reply 
need  scarcely  be  said.  Gerald  acknow- 
ledged the  girl  was  right  in  her  surmise, 
but  indignantly  denied  that  he  could  ever 
have  any  such  feeling  concerning  their 
marriage.  He  owned  he  was  a  thorough 
snob  to  be  above  avowing  his  trade,  but 
that  he  meant  manfully  to  follow  his  call- 
ing wherever  it  led  him  in  the  future,  and 
wound  up  by  saying  that  nobody  had 
suffered  for  his  foolishness  so  severely  as 
himself. 

Dollie,  however,  was  not  quite  to  be 
assuaged  by  soft  words.  Her  next  letter 
was  affectionate  enough,  but  she  gave 
Gerald  to  understand  that  she  would  wait 
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for  him  as  long  as  he  liked,  that  he  should 
choose  his  own  time  to  proclaim  his  iden- 
tity, but  that  she  would  not  many  him 
until  the  world  knew  that  Gerald  Rock- 
ingham and  Jim  Forrest  were  one. 

Gerald  was  not  much  disturbed  by  this 
epistle.     He  knew  now  that  the  time  was 
very  near  at  hand  when  every  one  would 
know  that  he  was  Jim  Forrest ;  that  fact 
was  likely  to  be  promulgated  much  sooner 
than  he  would  be  able  to  marry ;  but  his 
luck    seems    to    have   departed   with   Sir 
Marmaduke's  jacket.     He  gets  plenty  of 
riding  this   First  October   Meeting,   and 
has  no  cause  to  complain  of  his  mounts  if 
the  way  they  are  backed  by  their  respec- 
tive  stables   be  any  test.     Those  imme- 
diately   connected   with    the    horses    un- 
doubtedly believe   in   their   chances,  but 
somehow     they    are     never    quite    good 
enough,  and,  do  what  he  will,  Jim  Forrest 
cannot  succeed  in  being  first  past  the  post. 
Sir  Marmacluke  and  his  followers,  on  the 
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contrary,  are  in  high  feather,  and  rapidly 
recovering  their  Doncaster  losses.  Cuth- 
bert  Elliston,  too,  who  had  commenced 
by  backing  one  of  the  Panton  Lodge 
favourites,  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  stable  is  in  for  a  run  of  luck,  and 
steadily  follows  Sir  Marmaduke's  colours 
throughout  the  meeting,  with  a  result  that 
causes  him  to  exclaim  in  exulting  tones  to 
Pearson,  as  they  travel  back  to  town  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting : 

"  The  charm  is  broken,  my  star  at  last 
is  in  the  ascendant,  luck  has  turned,  and 
I'll  buy  Cranley  Chase.  That  young 
beggar  has  had  his  day;  it's  my  turn  now. 
They  pronounced  him  a  great  horseman 
just  because  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
win  with  Pibroch  at  Goodwood.  He  had 
plenty  of  chances  this  week." 

u  You  are  talking  nonsense  if  you  say 
the  lad  can't  ride.  He  can.  I  told  }^ou 
I  should  never  follow  your  advice  on  a 
racecourse    if     young    Rockingham    was 
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there,  and  I'm  a  poorer  man  this  week  in 
consequence.  But,  mark  me,  I'm  not 
usually  a  superstitious  man,  yet  I  firmly 
believe  that  boy  will  be  your  ruin.  That 
in  the  end  he's  as  surely  bound  to  avenge 
his  father  over  that  Phaeton  Leger — you 
remember  you  would  not  allow  either 
Greyson  or  myself  to  give  him  a  hint — 
as  that  we  are  sitting  in  this  train." 

Elliston's  sole  reply  was  a  savage  male- 
diction, but  he  was  secretly  much  dis- 
mayed at  finding  that  his  partner  still 
clung  firmly  to  the  idea  that  young  Rock- 
ingham was  his  evil  star. 
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